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We  make  a  gift  to 

RETAIL  GROCERS 


You  probably  know  the  informative  advertising  we 
have  been  running  in  retail  grocery  magazines.  It 
has  been  so  welcome  to  the  trade — we  have  received 
so  many  requests  for  a  full  set  of  the  pages — that  we 
have  just  published  a  book  of  canned  foods  mer¬ 
chandising,  called  “Selling  Facts  Worth  Knowing 
about  Certain  Canned  Foods.”  It  contains  product 


information  and  selling  slants  on  16  big  volume 
items — and  it  is  free  to  any  retail  grocer  who  wants 
to  put  this  sales-making  material  to  work. 

We  thought  you  would  like  to  know  about  this 
latest  step  in  our  program  to  help  the  canned  foods 
industry  by  stimulating  intelligent  retail  merchan¬ 
dising. 
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A  Cameron  Automatic  Line «« 
Producing  300  Cans  Per  Minute. 

This  line  adjustable  for 
cans  of  different  sizes 
from  No.  1  to  No.  3. 

IF  you  make  your  cans  with  Cameron 

Machines  you  benefit  not  only  by  reduced  cost 
of  Tin-Plate,  but  also  lower  cost  of  Labor,  Solder, 

Acid  and  Compound. 

Why  not  get  our  present  day  figures  on  the 
cost  of  making  your  cans  with  our  Automatic 
Machines. 
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240  N.  Ashland  Avenue  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
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Make  your  fall 
packs  look  their  best 

«A PPEARANCE 
is  often  the  de- 
|[  X  jL  ciding  factor 
I  in  the  choice  of 
Canned  Foods  by  the 
modern  housewife. 
Reason  enough  why 
more  Canners  each  year  protect  the 
quality  and  appearance  of  their  fall 
packs  of  Pumpkin,  Squash,  Beets, 
etc.,  by  packing  in  Continental 
Enamel  Lined  Cans.  The  wide¬ 
spread  publicity  of  advantages  of 
Enamel  Lined  Cans  plus  inviting 
appearance  of  can  and  contents 
when  opened  are  substantial  sales 
assets  for  any  Brand.  Continental’s 
Research  Laboratories  have  much 
valuable  canning  information  avail¬ 
able  on  all  the  fall  packs  .  .  .  it’s 
yours  for  the  asking. 


Mztxactly  meeting 
your  requirements 


and  its  low  cost  of  maintenance. 

About  9  years  later.  Continental  engi¬ 
neers  again  excelled  in  closing  machine 
development,  when  they  designed  the 
famous  C.  R.  Four- 
Station  Closing 
Machine.  This  ma- 
chine,  acknowl- 
edged  to  be  the 
fastest  in  the  coun- 
try  today,  is  capa- 
ble  of  closing  up 
to  220  cans  a  min-  ■  ■IP 

.  t  Four^ation  CR  M 

ute.  it  IS,  of  course,  ao.u(Mod.i..  APR 
intended  for  use 

only  where  large  capacity  is  needed  and 
where  all  products  are  packed  at  very 
high  speeds. 

Besides  these  three  outstanding  Con¬ 
tinental  Closing  Machines,  there  are 
several  other  types  and  sizes — each  built 
Troy*r>Fo*  to  meet  some 

IVa  R  Ootuig  MacAtfie  •  n  i 

specifac  need 


WITH  the  passing  of  the  “hole  and 
cap”  all-soldered  can  and  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  new  “open  top”  struc¬ 
ture,  the  technique  and  equipment  for 
making  tight  seams  to  stand  both  proc¬ 
essing  strains  and  commercial  handling 
presented  seemingly  insurmountable 
difficulties.  And  from  the  very  begin¬ 
ning,  Continental  played  an  important 
part  in  closing  machine  development. 

^^^len  the  now  fa- 
mous  Panama  Machine  | 

was  introduced  some  24 
years  ago.  it  was  a  sen- 
sation — the  fastest  and 
most  adaptable  of  all 
closing  machines  of  that 


Sing/e-Sration 
Punoma  C/oting 
Machine 


time,  closing  from 
40  to  60  cans  a  min- 
— — — %  ute.  Its  adaptability 

quick  changes  in 
I  '  the  sizes  of  cans  to  be 

I  V  closed  was  a  partic- 

iilarly  advantageous 

Panama  So.  JO  CJoiing  Mach  ina  feature.  A  tribute 

to  the  value  of  this 
machine  is  its  great  popularity  even  to¬ 
day  among  Canners  for  all  products 
where  high-speed  closing  is  not  essential. 

The  Continental  M.  C.  Four- Station 
Closing  Machine,  introduced  some  17 
years  ago,  was  another  tribute  to  the 
skill  of  Continental  engineers,  who  met 
the  ne^  for 

and  non-spill  im.  Cloeiitg  Mackime 

“M.C.”clos- 

inguptol35  I 

canspermin-  arr'  ^  I 

ute,  and  its 

introduction  marked  another  epoch  in 
the  industry.  To<lay  this  same  type  of 
machine,  with  minor  refinements,  is  a 
great  favorite  among  Canners  because 
of  its  sturdy,  substantial  construction 


^  ~  in  line  with 

any  filling  machine  or  exhaust  box. 

Continental  Closing  Machines  have 
been  designed  and  are  built  in  Continen¬ 
tal’s  own  four  machine  shops,  of  the 
finest  materials,  under  the  most  exacting 
standards  of  precision.  They  are  built  to 
run  and  are  not  sold.  Construction  costs 
are  secondary 
to  mainte¬ 
nance  expense, 
hence  Conti¬ 
nental  cus¬ 
tomers  are  as¬ 
sured  of  the 
utmost  in  per¬ 
formance. 

Never  were  lower  costs  so  essential  as 
today.  Your  machinery  must  run  with¬ 
out  stops  —  production  is  all-important. 
At  “peak  load”  is  when  you’ll  appreciate 
most  the  efficiency  and  dependability  of 
Continental’s  closing  machines  in  avoid¬ 
ing  delays. 


Cloting  MaehineSa.  I't 
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EDITORIALS 

Get  in  line — with  the  Wisconsin  Canners  Con¬ 
vention  passed,  possibly  the  most  influential 
State  canners’  convention  of  the  industry,  it 
means  that  canners  in  every  State  and  of  every  item 
of  canned  food  production,  must  give  careful  con¬ 
sideration  to  plans  for  the  1934  packs.  Running  along 
the  old  accustomed  ways  the  first  thought  will  be  as 
to  the  extent  of  acreage  to  be  used,  and  seedsmen 
tell  us  that  already  very  considerable  preparations 
along  that  line  are  in  evidence,  the  orders  for  seeds 
being  free  and  generous.  But  that  is  by  no  means 
the  most  serious  consideration  for  those  canners  who 
intend  to  operate  in  1934.  Seeds  of  course  are  neces¬ 
sary  and  must  be  planned  for  early  to  insure  sup¬ 
plies,  but  the  old  style  of  planning  the  coming  opera¬ 
tions  is  out  of  date  and  must  be  thrown  into  the  dis¬ 
cards,  and  a  new,  more  progressive  manner  of  thought 
and  action,  in  line  with  the  prevailing  new  thought, 
must  be  substituted.  All  industry  is  in  a  new  day, 
forced  to  face  new  conditions,  and  the  canning  indus¬ 
try,  in  self-protection,  must  keep  in  step. 

The  first  consideration  relates  to  the  new  pure  loou 
law,  which  undoubtedly  will  be  passed  in  the  early 
days  of  the  new  Congress.  Our  readers  have  been 
given  a  good  general  review  of  this  new  law,  and  the 
general  feeling  is  that  this  new  law  really  has  “teeth.” 
It  has,  and  it  needs  must  have  for  the  old  law  has  been 
proved  lamentably  weak.  There  are  those  who  say 
that  the  new  law  is  too  strong,  too  drastic,  too  rigid, 
and  the  extremists  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  will 
drive  them  completely  out  of  business,  and  they  are 
bitter  in  their  attacks  upon  the  drafters  and  propon¬ 
ents  of  the  new  law.  You  who  are  old  in  this  busi¬ 
ness  and  can  recall  the  days,  back  in  1905-6,  when  the 
original  pure  food  law  was  proposed  and  debated, 
will  find  in  these  utterances  a  faint  re-echo  of  similar 
bitter  protestants  against  the  original  pure  food  law. 
Before  its  passage  our  industry  lined  up  with  the 
opponents,  and  there  were  those  who  predicted  the 
end  of  the  canning  industry;  that  Dr.  Wiley  was  an 
extremist  and  crank  and  should  not  be  allowed  his 
way,  etc.,  etc.  They  were  worse  in  their  accusations 
against  the  first  proposed  law  than  are  the  opponents 
today.  But  is  there  any  man  in  the  food  industry 
that  would  be  willing  to  scrap  the  pure  food  laws 
today?  Not  a  single,  sensible  man!  And  as  history 
has  a  habit  of  repeating  itself  you  may  expect  to  see 


the  same  results  in  this  instance,  because  the  propon¬ 
ents  of  this  new  law  have  had  the  experiences  of  the 
old  one  to  go  on;  they  are  not  dealing  in  the  dark, 
not  striving  to  hurt  the  food  and  drug  business  but 
aim  to  correct  abuses  and  to  help,  not  harm.  And 
that  is  right  in  line  with  the  temper  of  our  people 
and  of  our  legislators.  So  the  new  law  will  be  en¬ 
acted,  because  it  is  needed. 

What  will  that  mean  to  canners  everywhere?  It 
will  mean  that  every  operator  producing  canned 
foods,  or  kindred  articles — condiments,  preserves, 
fruit  juices,  etc.,  of  which  actual  canners  are  the 
largest  producers  in  point  of  fact — will  have  to  go 
over  each  factory  to  see  that  it  is  actually,  and  not 
merely  by  personal  opinion,  sanitary  in  every  sense 
of  the  word ;  and  what  is  more  that  it  is  so  equipped 
that  it  can  handle  the  produce  promptly,  avoiding 
accumulations  and  delays  (which  cause  deterioration 
in  the  food  value  of  the  products),  and  that  it  has 
the  proper  means  and  equipment  to  remove  the 
wastes,  so  that  the  plant  will  not  become  a  nuisance 
in  the  neighborhood.  To  conduct  a  wholesale  kitchen 
producing  foods  for  human  consumption,  it  must  be 
clean  and  wholesome  in  every  particular,  just  as  you 
demand  in  the  case  of  the  restaurant  or  hotel  you 
patronize. 

All  factories  answer  to  this  description  now,  do  they 
not?  Many  of  them,  and  indeed  most  of  them  are  so 
immensely  better  than  the  factories  which  existed 
and  operated  unmolested  before  the  passage  of  the 
1906  Pure  Food  Law, — well,  they  bear  no  resem¬ 
blance  whatever  to  those  early  plants.  But  all  the 
needed  corrections  have  not  been  made.  Many  of 
them  are  unsanitary  in  the  buildings  and  grounds; 
more  of  them  are  under-equipped  and  so  are  unable 
to  handle  the  “peak  loads”  of  the  crops  before  deter¬ 
ioration  and  decay  set  in ;  and  all  of  them  have  put  off 
the  buying  of  needed  replacements,  and  of  even  nec¬ 
essary  repairs,  during  the  past  three  years.  They 
know  that  the  quality  and  the  uniformity,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  profit  from  the  goods,  have  suffered  heavily; 
but  they  will  answer  that  they  had  not  the  money  to 
buy  these  things.  And  until  this  season  the  going 
prices  of  the  finished  goods  did  not  warrant  such 
investments. 

But  there  is  not  tnat  excuse  now.  Fair  quality, 
or  better,  canned  foods,  properly  processed,  and  got¬ 
ten  into  the  cans  while  in  their  prime,  will  continu¬ 
ously  pay  fair  profits  to  their  producers  during  the 
next  three  years,  if  not  indefinitely.  Get  the  right 
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idea:  quality  goods  are  the  only  kind  that  will  be 
permitted  under  the  new  law.  That  is  “making”  you 
do  something  that  should  have  been  done  long  ago. 
And  you  will  be  rewarded  because  the  market  will 
never  be  overpacked  with  quality  goods.  Of  far 
greater  importance:  such  quality  goods  will  not  be 
forced  to  compete  with  shoddy  goods,  as  in  the  past, 
even  when  such  shoddy  goods  are  labelled  untruely; 
and  the  market  prices  will  not  be  set  by  shoddy  goods. 
About  the  labelling  requirements  we  will  have  more 
to  say  later.  Let’s  stick  to  the  factory  and  its  equip¬ 
ment  to  produce  quality  goods  without  fail, — and  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost.  This  latter  requirement  is 
of  utmost  importance.  You  will  have  to  pay  higher 
wages  than  ever,  and  be  obliged  to  work  fewer  hours 
than  ever ;  therefore  to  produce  only  the  same  amount 
of  goods  as  usual  you  will  have  to  step  up  the  unit 
production.  That  means,  first,  that  the  entire  line 
must  be  in  perfect  working  order,  free  of  the  danger 
of  breakdowns  due  to  its  worn  out  condition  from 
lack  of  attention.  And  it  means  that  where  a  better 
machine  can  be  inserted  to  take  the  place  of  the  old, 
slow  plodder,  that  must  be  done.  This  is  entirely  a 
factory  or  mechanical  problem,  and  it  cannot  be 
solved  by  running  double  or  triple  “shifts”  of  work¬ 
ers  even  if  you  could  get  them.  In  the  short  season 
you  have  to  run,  on  most  items,  you  will  be  fortunate 
if  you  are  able  to  train  one  shift  to  work  in  such 
careful  manner  as  to  always  produce  quality  goods. 
You  know  that. 

The  Chicago  Convention  and  the  big  Machinery 
Show  will  afford  excellent  opportunity  to  see  the  new 
machinery  and  wherein  you  can  make  the  needed 
alterations,  and  how.  But  even  before  that  you 
should  be  busy,  learning  what  the  market  offers  and 
full  particulars  about  the  best  there  is.  The  machin¬ 
ery  men  stand  ready  and  eager  to  help  you.  There 
is  danger  that  there  will  be  such  a  rush  of  business 
that  these  machinery  makers,  who  have  permitted 
their  forces  to  dwindle  down  to  the  minimum  owing 
to  lack  of  business,  may  be  put  to  it  to  take  care  of 
you  and  yet  remain  within  the  requirements  of  their 
code  already  adopted.  If  you  all  wait  until  the  last 
moment  some  will  most  certainly  be  caught.  Remem¬ 
ber  this  may  not  be  just  the  insertion  of  a  new  ma¬ 
chine  in  the  line ;  it  may  require  a  realignment  of  the 
whole  line,  with  the  needed  conveyors,  etc.,  etc.,  to 
bring  the  production  of  the  plant  up  to  its  maximum 
in  the  shortest  time,  at  a  saving  in  labor,  time  and 
cost.  The  one  bright  thing  about  it  is  that  it  will 
effect  an  actual  saving  to  you,  and  is  not  a  dead  loss. 

We  have  said  nothing  about  increasing  the  amount 
of  your  output.  Under  the  N.  R.  A.  that  subject  is 
taboo,  for  the  world  still  believes  that  the  depression 
was  caused  by  overproduction,  and  the  producers  have 
not  had  the  gumption  or  the  sense  to  refute  this  cal- 
umy.  There  was  not  a  trace  of  overproduction  until 
after  the  financial  debacle,  if  you  will  stop  to  think. 
But  the  drive  is  to  restrict  production,  thereby  in¬ 
creasing  prices  (and  presumably  profits),  and  so  re¬ 
store  business  to  a  good  basis.  A  rumor  spread  that 
N.  R.  A.  had  prohibited  the  installation  of  new  textile 
plants,  or  additions  to  old  ones  to  increase  capacity, 


and  that  probably  all  other  industries  would  be 
treated  similarly.  We  do  not  believe  it;  but  for  the 
time  being  it  would  be  best  to  work  along  the  line 
suggested:  the  improvement  of  the  present  line  to 
produce  maximum  quantity  of  the  highest  possible 
quality,  and  at  lowered  cost,  with  the  particular  view 
of  avoiding  breakdowns  and  delays.  There  can  be  no 
complaint  found  with  such  a  program.  You  straddle 
the  danger. 

For  the  past  four  years  the  banks  have  been  “dead 
set”  against  capital  investment :  that  is  the  buying  of 
plant  equipment,  or  added  factory  capacity.  Of 
course  they  could  not  interfere  with  the  man  who  had 
the  money  to  buy  what  he  wanted,  and  this  year 
there  ought  to  be  more  such  canners  than  for  many 
years.  The  mass  of  the  canners,  however,  may  be 
forced  to  go  to  their  bankers  for  loans  to  buy  the 
needed  repairs  or  replacements.  If  the  bankers  con- 
tine  stubborn  in  refusing  to  make  such  loans  the  case 
should  be  reported  to  the  A.  A.  A.  (the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration),  because  a  hampering  of 
the  canners,  in  compelling  them  to  operate  under 
present  factory  equipment,  will  curtail  the  market 
for  farm  products,  lessen  the  acreages  contracted 
and  annul  a  lot  that  is  being  attempted  to  help  the 
farmers.  The  A.  A.  A.  arranges  financial  matters 
for  its  direct  members;  and  the  nearest  relatives  to 
these  are  the  canners  of  the  farmers’  products.  The 
Government  will  most  certainly  assist  wherever  as¬ 
sistance  is  needed.  That  is  the  aim  and  purpose  of 
the  Government.  It  may  be  that  the  National  Can¬ 
ners  Association  may  have  to  bring  this  more  forcibly 
to  the  attention  of  the  gentlemen  handling  the  money 
bags;  and  if  so  they  should  take  this  step,  because 
the  industry  dare  not  attempt  another  year’s  pack  on 
its  present  plants  if  unattended  to. 

Rest  assured  that  if  the  bankers  will  not  perform 
their  right  and  proper  duties  the  Government  will 
either  make  them  perform  or  it  will  do  the  job  itself. 
This  great  food  producing  industry  cannot  be  further 
hampered.  This  greatest  cash  market  for  the  farm¬ 
ers  must  be  nurtured  and  helped,  and  it  will  be. 

The  mortality  among  canners  during  the  past  four 
years  has  been  exceedingly  heavy.  As  a  consequence 
there  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  second  hand  ma¬ 
chinery  around.  Much  of  this  doubtless  is  good,  but 
little  or  none  of  it  is  of  the  latest  and  most  modern 
kind,  the  kind  which  naturally  would  be  added  in  the 
improvement  of  the  line  as  above  referred  to,  and 
which  would  be  the  logical  thing  to  buy.  But  if  the 
banks  and  the  Government  fail  to  help  the  canners 
this  second  hand  machinery  will  be  used.  In  other 
words  their  refusal  will  not  stop  the  buying.  It  will 
merely  stop  the  best  sort  of  buying,  and  will  endanger 
the  canners  of  running  afoul  of  the  new  pure  food 
law. 

Canners  must  take  this  thing  in  hand  now,  for  it 
will  take  some  time  to  work  it  out,  and  it  must  be 
done.  Again  the  canners  are  fortunate  in  that  they 
will  be  able  to  buy  now  to  better  advantage  than  ever 
before,  and  that  makes  the  move  the  more  pleasant 
and  logical. 


^Artistic 

lABELS 


Plain. 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  s  Doeller 

CO. 

BALTIMORE.MD. 


If  it’s  used 
in  a  cannery 
SPRAGUE-SELLS 
it 


.  .  .  is  on  all 
SPRAGUE-SELLS 
MACHINES 


And  you  can  be  sure  that  every 
machine  that  bears  it  is  a  sturdy, 
dependable  unit  of  highest  quality 
built  by  the  Sprague-Sells  "second- 
to-none”  producing  organization. 
It  means  increased  profits  and  en¬ 
during  service  for  you. 

The  Sprague-Sells  line  of  canning 
equipment  is  complete  for  all 
canned  foods.  Send  for  the  S-S 
general  catalog — the  canners  ref¬ 
erence  book. 

SPRAGUE-SELLS 

CORPORATION 

(Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation) 


HOOPESTON 


ILLINOIS 


PHILLIPS  SALES  COMPAIMY,  Inc. 

Brokers  and  ComnnSssion 

Gunned  G’ooJs  an^  Gunners^  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets.  Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND,  C.  S.  A. 


QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 

Canners  Varieties  Exclusively 

Quality  is  to  seeds  what  character  is  to  an  individual.  Our  seed 
F)eas  possess  the  dependability  that  follows  careful  breeding. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 
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Agriculture  Adjustment  Administration 

Doings 

of  interest  or  importance  to  our  industry 


BITTER  RESENTMENT  VOICED  AGAINST  DELAY 
IN  PASSING  MASTER  CODE  FOR  GROCERY 
INDUSTRY  AT  TRADE  MEETING  IN 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

HE  smoldering  resentment  felt  in  the  grocery  in¬ 
dustry  against  the  dilatory  tactics  pursued  by  the 
A.  A.  A.  in  passing  on  the  master  code  for  the 
grocery  industry  and  the  fight  which  the  latter  organ¬ 
ization  has  made  against  the  mark-up  provision  in  the 
code  broke  out  in  a  bitter  attack  on  these  policies  at 
the  organization  meeting  for  retail  grocers  held  in 
New  York  City  last  week. 

The  meeting,  called  to  consider  the  formation  of  the 
retail  grocers  of  the  city  into  a  city  organization 
which  would  be  affiliated  with  the  New  York  State 
Association  of  Retail  Grocers  and  its  parent  body, 
the  National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers,  was  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  latter  two  groups. 

Charles  S.  Jannsen,  secretary  of  the  national  group, 
read  messages  from  many  state  organizations 
throughout  the  country  which  stated  that  the  “gro¬ 
cery  trade  is  ready  to  send  back  its  blue  eagles,” 
following  the  exemption  of  the  grocery  trade  from 
the  retail  code  recently  signed  by  President  Roose¬ 
velt. 

In  commenting  on  the  lack  of  co-ordination  between 
the  N.  R.  A.  and  the  A.  A.  A.  which  has  caused  higher 
costs  to  grocers  by  the  one  and  the  lack  of  any  move 
towards  either  the  cure  or  prevention  of  uneconomic 
conditions  within  the  industry  by  the  second,  Mr. 
Jannsen  said  “that  it  is  up  to  us  to  organize  a  strong 
association  body  and  advise  the  Administration  imme¬ 
diately  that  we  cannot  do  our  part  and  cannot  go 
along  with  it  unless  it  accepts  its  responsibility  in 
this  partnership  of  government  and  business  and  does 
its  part  in  relieving  us  of  the  intense  uneconomic  com¬ 
petition  which  now  prevails  in  the  grocery  industry.” 

Charging  that  the  onus  for  the  present  situation 
which  leaves  “food  the  only  loss  leader  and  below 
cost-seller  that  is  now  permitted  by  the  United  States 
Government,”  lies  directly  with  A.  A.  A.  officials, 
Mr.  Jannsen  held  that  the  Federal  agency  has 
“sabotaged”  the  master  code. 

Further  complaint  against  the  A.  A.  A.  was  filed  by 
Hector  Lazo,  Washington  representative  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  who  charged  that  officials  of  the  A.  A.  A.  were 
unfair  in  their  attitude  towards  the  mark-up  pro¬ 
vision,  citing  in  proof  of  this  contention  the  fact  that 
an  economist  representing  R.  H.  Macy  and  Company, 


leading  opponent  of  the  provision  was  allowed  one 
hour  and  forty  minutes  to  present  his  side  of  the  case 
while  he  (Mr.  Lazo)  was  allowed  but  twelve  minutes 
to  speak,  and  H.  C.  Petersen,  president  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  was  allowed  but  three  minutes. 

Paul  S.  Willis,  president  of  the  Associated  Grocer 
Manufacturers  of  America,  promised  full  support  of 
the  code  for  his  organization  and  branded  rumors  that 
the  manufacturers  are  secretly  opposing  the  master 
code  as  absolute  falsehoods,  in  a  speech  delivered  to 
1,500  attending  the  meeting. 

Following  the  meeting,  it  was  announced  that  or¬ 
ganizers  of  the  State  group  would  begin  a  tour  of  the 
State  the  next  day  taking  in  all  key  cities,  with  Mr. 
Jannsen  scheduled  to  address  local  grocers  in  these 
meetings. 

s  s 

SET  HEARING  DATE  ON  CLING  PEACH  LICENSE 
VIOLATION 

HE  case  of  the  Independent  Growers  Association, 
Oakland,  California,  charged  with  violation  of  the 
license  issued  by  Secretary  Wallace  in  connection 
with  the  marketing  agreement  on  cling  peaches,  has 
been  set  for  hearing  on  November  15,  in  the  Harbor 
Board  room,  Ferry  building,  San  Francisco. 

John  Henry  Lewin  of  the  licensing  and  enforcement 
section  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administra¬ 
tion,  will  preside  at  the  hearing  on  behalf  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture.  Major  Albert  D.  Hadley  will 
be  the  Government  attorney. 

The  Independent  Growers  Association  are  coopera¬ 
tive  packers  who  operate  a  rented  plant.  They  did 
not  sign  the  cling  peach  marketing  agreement  and 
claim  the  Secretary  has  no  jurisdiction  over  their 
operations.  The  charges  filed  against  them  by  the 
licensing  and  enforcement  section  include  statements 
that  the  Independent  Growers  Association  exceeded 
the  quota  of  packed  peaches  allotted  to  them  by  the 
Allotment  Board  under  the  agreement;  and  that  they 
failed  to  pay  certain  fees  required  under  the  agree¬ 
ment  and  license  to  stabilize  the  market. 

Existence  of  prior  contracts  with  distributors  is  one 
reason  given  by  the  Independent  Growers  Association 
for  disregarding  the  price  schedules. 

Evidence  will  be  offered  by  the  Government  tending 
to  prove  the  violations  alleged  and  to  determine 
whether  or  not  their  license  should  be  suspended  or 
revoked  by  the  Secretary. 
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HAMACHEK  VINER  POWER  UNITS 


Outdoor  type,  illustrating  six-cylinder,  housed  power  plant  show¬ 
ing  clutch,  governor,  speed  control  lever,  skids  and  outboard  bear¬ 
ing,  all  self-contained.  Four-cylinder  units  are  similar. 

EQUIPPED  WITH 
WAUKESHA  ENGINES 

Write  for  full  particulars 


Viners  must  be  driven  with  steady,  dependable  power 
to  secure  best  results,  and  it  is  also  important  that  it  be 
furnished  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

If  the  speed  varies  with  the  load,  or  if  the  speed 
of  the  engine  cannot  be  easily  regulated  to  meet 
the  different  conditions  of  the  crop,  large  and 
important  losses  are  taken  by  the  canner  and 
grower,  due  to  loss  of  peas  that  pass  out  of  the 
viners  unhulled,  or  from  breakage  during  the 
hulling  process. 

In  these  units,  four  and  six  cylinder  engines  with 
fly-ball  governors  assure  steady  speed.  The  speed  can 
be  changed  to  meet  the  different  crop  conditions  by  the 
movement  of  a  convenient  governor  accelerator  lever, 
without  stopping  the  engine.  Many  other  features  for 
this  particular  service  are  now  available  as  standard 
equipment. 

All  users  of  these  power  units  are  highly  pleased 
with  their  performance  and  economy.  You  can 
now  drive  a  two-viner  station  efficiently  with  a 
fuel  and  maintenance  cost  of  less  than  forty 
cents  per  hour.  Other  sized  stations  in  pro¬ 
portion. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  COMPANY 

KEWAUNEE  WISCONSIN 


SOLE  DISTRIBUTORS  OF  POWER  UNITS  WITH  WAUKESHA  MOTORS  FOR  VINER  DRIVE 


CERTIFIED  TOMATO  SEED 


W  e  offer  for  the  first  time  Certified  Break  O’Day,  Norton, 
Stone,  Pritchard  or  Scarlet  Topper,  and  the  old  well-known 
variety,  Landreth’s  Red  Rock,  in  addition  to  Marglobe, 
Greater  Baltimore,  and  Bonny  Best.  This  seed  is  certified  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
We  grow  all  varieties  of  tomato  seed. 

Our  Tomato  seed  is  only  sold  in  cardboard  lithographed 
packages  of  quarter,  half  and  one  pounds,  the  certified  seed 
wrapped  in  cellophane. 

CROWN  PICKED  CERTIFIED  MARGLOBE 

This  seed  is  saved  from  the  first  hands  or  first  picking  of 
the  Certified  Marglobe.  It  has  all  been  treated  with  Copper 
Sulphate  which  helps  its  growth,  protects  the  seed  from  ad¬ 
verse  weather  conditions,  helps  to  keep  it  from  rotting  in  the 
soil,  and  disinfects  it  from  surface  borne  disease.  Copper 
Sulphate  gives  the  seed  a  slightly  greenish  tinge.  It  cannot 
be  sent  through  the  mails,  only  by  express  or  freight. 

If  you  need  any  peas,  beans,  corn,  or  any  other  variety 
of  seeds  for  Spring,  write  us  for  prices. 


D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY,  PK 


Oldest  Seed  House  In  America 


Founded  1784 
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FERTILIZER  CODE  APPROVED  BY  PRESIDENT 

HE  fertilizer  industry’s  code  was  approved  and 
signed  by  President  Roosevelt,  Tuesday,  October 
31.  The  code  was  formally  submitted  to  General 
Johnson,  through  General  C.  C.  Williams,  Deputy  Ad¬ 
ministrator  in  charge  of  the  chemical  industries  in  the 
Recovery  Administration,  on  August  19.  The  public 
hearing  was  held  on  September  6.  The  code  was 
drafted  by  a  committee  of  thirty  members  represent¬ 
ing  all  sizes  and  types  of  fertilizer  manufacturing 
firms.  This  group,  known  as  the  Fertilizer  Recovery 
Committee,  is  designated  as  the  code  authority.  In 
addition,  the  President  may  appoint  three  non-voting 
members. 

“The  first  effect  of  operation  under  the  code  will  be 
to  advance  wages  in  the  fertilizer  industry  about  60 
per  cent  above  present  levels,”  declared  Charles  J. 
Brand,  Executive  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Fertilizer  Association.  “The  average  wage  for 
common  labor  in  all  fertilizer  plants  is  now  16.8  cents 
per  hour.  The  code  increases  average  wage  to  27 
cents  an  hour.  Most  firms  in  the  industry  are  already 
paying  the  wage  scales  required  by  the  code  under  the 
terms  of  the  President’s  reemployment  agreement. 
The  average  worker  has  been  working  about  55  hours 
per  week,  and  under  the  code  he  will  work  only  40 
hours,  except  in  the  rush  season.  The  net  effect  of 
the  increase  in  wages  and  the  shortening  of  hours  will 
mean  that  the  labor  cost  of  making  fertilizer  will  be 
practically  doubled.  It  is  estimated  that,  operating 
under  the  code,  the  industry  will  reemploy  immedi¬ 
ately  approximately  4,000  workers,”  said  Mr.  Brand. 

“In  all  but  two  or  three  years  since  the  World  War 
the  fertilizer  industry  as  a  whole  has  lost  money, 
chiefly  through  the  sale  of  goods  below  cost  and  the 
inability  of  many  farmers  to  pay  for  their  fertilizer. 
One  of  the  objectives  of  the  recovery  program  is  to  re¬ 
store  reasonable  profit  to  industry  by  preventing  ruin¬ 
ous  competition.  It  is  obvious  that  if  the  industry 
is  to  serve  the  farmer  properly  and  to  pay  the  higher 
wage  rates  provided  by  the  code  and  if  it  is  to  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  make  a  small  profit  instead  of  losing  money 
year  after  year,  there  must  be  some  increase  in  the 
price  of  fertilizer  to  the  farmer.  I  feel  sure,  however, 
that  this  increase  in  price  will  not  be  out  of  line  with 
the  increase  in  farm  purchasing  power  during  the 
past  few  months. 

“In  March  of  this  year  when  farmers  were  buying 
their  fertilizer  the  prices  of  farm  products  at  the  farm 
were  only  50  per  cent  of  pre-war.  Fertilizer  prices 
at  the  factory  were  71  per  cent  of  pre-war,  and  fer¬ 
tilizer  sales  were  far  below  normal.  Farm  prices  are 
now  70  per  cent  and  fertilizer  prices  at  the  factory 
77  per  cent  of  pre-war.  These  figures  show  that  the 
relative  cost  of  fertilizer,  in  terms  of  farm  products 
prices,  has  declined  substantially  since  last  March.” 

The  Fertilizer  Recovery  Committee,  which  is  the 
authority  created  to  administer  the  code,  is  composed 
of  the  following  industry  executives: 

John  J.  Wason,  International  Agricultural  Corporation,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  Chairman. 


Charles  J.  Brand,  the  National  Fertilizer  Association,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  Secretary. 

Zone  No.  1 — L.  E.  Britton,  Consolidated  Rendering  Company, 
Boston,  Mass.;  E.  H.  Jones,  Apothecaries  Hall  Company,  Water- 
bury.  Conn. 

Zone  No.  2 — Horace  Bowker,  the  American  Agricultural 
Chemical  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  T.  E.  Milliman,  Coopera¬ 
tive  G.  L.  F.  Mills,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  E.  H.  Westlake,  Tennessee 
Corporation,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Zone  No.  3 — B.  H.  Brewster,  Jr.,  the  Baugh  &  Sons  Chemical 
Company,  Baltimore,  Md.;  C.  F.  Hockley,  the  Davison  Chemical 
Company,  Baltimore,  Md.;  W.  W.  Price,  Smyrna,  Del.;  W.  E. 
Valliant,  Valliant  Fertilizer  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Zone  No.  4 — C.  F.  Burroughs,  F.  S.  Roy.ster  Guano  Company, 
Norfolk,  Va.;  G.  A.  Holderness,  Virginia-Carolina  Chemical  Cor¬ 
poration,  Richmond,  Va.;  Oscar  F.  Smith,  Smith-Douglass  Com¬ 
pany,  Norfolk,  Va.;  Thomas  H.  Wright,  Acme  Manufacturing 
Company,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Zone  No.  5 — J.  Ross  Hanahan,  Planters  Fertilizer  &  Phos¬ 
phate  Company,  Charleston,  S.  C.;  A.  F.  Pringle,  Merchants 
Fertilizer  Company,  Charleston,  S.  C.;  J.  D.  Prothro,  Aiken  Fei- 
tilizer  Company,  Aiken,  S.  C. 

Zone  No.  (5 — H.  B.  Baylor,  International  Agricultural  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  J.  E.  Sanford,  Armour  Fertilizer  Woi’ks, 
Atlanta,  Ga.;  A.  D.  Strobhar,  Southern  Fertilizer  &  Chemical 
Company,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Zone  No.  7 — C.  T.  Melvin,  the  Gulf  Fertilizer  Company,  Tampa, 
Fla.;  R.  B.  Trueman,  Trueman  Fertilizer  Company,  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Fla. 

Zone  No.  8 — E.  A.  Brandis,  Standard  Chemical  Company, 
Troy,  Ala.;  J.  W.  Dean,  Knoxville  Fertilizer  Company,  Knoxville, 
Tenn.;  C.  D.  Jordan,  the  Southern  Cotton  Oil  Company,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

Zone  No.  9 — P.  H.  Manire,  Marshall  Cotton  Oil  Company, 
Marshall,  Texas.;  C.  D.  Shallenberger,  Shreveport,  La. 

Zone  No.  10 — J.  A.  Miller,  Price  Chemical  Company,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky.;  L.  W.  Rowell,  Swift  &  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Zone  No.  11a — Weller  Noble,  the  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer 
Company,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Zone  No.  11b — George  R.  Clapp,  Swift  &  Company,  North 
Portland,  Oi'e. 

CANADIAN  TOMATO  PUREE  IMPORTED  INTO 
CARDIFF 

IN  the  Western  Mail  and  South  Wales  News,  of  Car¬ 
diff,  dated  September  29,  1933,  an  article  appeared 
under  the  heading  “Tomato  puree — Cardiff  Firm’s 
Aid  to  Trade  with  Canada,”  according  to  a  report 
dated  October  2,  1933,  from  American  Consul  Still¬ 
man  W.  Eells,  Cardiff,  Wales.  The  text  read  in  part 
as  follows: 

“For  the  first  time  in  history  Canadian  tomatoes  are 
to  be  used  for  making  tomato  ketchup  and  sauces. 
This  week  the  first  consignment  of  the  tomatoes,  in 
the  form  of  tomato  puree,  will  arrive  in  Cardiff  by 
the  steamship  Nevisian  for  Chivers,  Limited,  who  will 
from  now  on  use  the  Canadian  tomato  puree  in  place 
of  the  Italian  and  Hungarian  puree  which  have  been 
in  use  by  most  of  the  sauce  and  ketchup  makers  in  the 
British  Isles.” 

The  article  went  on  to  say  that  the  agreements  at 
the  Ottawa  Conference  and  the  tariffs  placed  on  Em¬ 
pire  products  enable  the  Canadian  firms  to  export  to 
England  at  a  competitive  price  with  the  cheaper  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  Continent. 
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SHIP  AHOY 

CONFIDENT  that  business  is  definitely  and  un¬ 
waveringly  “on  the  road  back,”  Frank  D.  Chap¬ 
man,  president  of  the  Berlin  Chapman  Com¬ 
pany,  Berlin,  Wis.,  manufacturers  of  canning  ma¬ 
chinery  and  1932  Democratic  nominee  for  Congress 
in  the  Seventh  District  of  Wisconsin,  has  divorced 
himself  for  a  period  of  three  months  from  the  work¬ 
aday  worries  of  production  to  launch  upon  an  ambi¬ 
tion  of  long  standing:  A  cruise  in  his  own  craft 
down  the  Illinois  waterway  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
out  across  the  Caribbean  sea,  through  the  Panama 
Canal  and  north  in  the  Pacific  ocean  to  Alaska. 

For  three  months  a  crew  of  “landlubbers”  under 
his  personal  direction  constructed  the  cruising  yawl 
Artemis  for  Mr.  Chapman  at  his  Berlin  plant. 

The  craft  was  ready  for  shipment  to  the  Manitowoc 
harbor  on  Lake  Michigan  October  23rd.  It  received 
the  skipper’s  formal  “0.  K.”  before  the  locomotive 
pulled  the  flat  car  on  which  it  was  loaded  from  the 
Berlin  Chapman  spur. 

The  name  Artemis  was  chosen  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  the  Greek  diety  Artemis  was  the  Goddess  of 
the  Hunt — and  the  ultimate  goal  of  the  crew  aboard 
the  Artemis  is  a  hunting  expedition  in  Alaska. 

The  Marconi  rigged  yawl  is  38  feet  long,  with  a 
10-feet  3-inch  beam  and  a  5-feet  2-inch  draft.  It  is 
equipped  with  875  feet  of  workable  sail  and  a  25 
horsepower  auxiliary  motor  for  use  in  calms  and  on 
streams. 

Mr.  Chapman  is  captain  of  the  sturdy  boat.  His  son 
Dalton  is  first  mate,  and  members  of  the  crew  are 
Chris.  Pope,  Oshkosk,  Wis.;  Bob  MacGregor,  Racine, 
Wis.,  and  Jack  Smock,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  The  latter 
pair  are  schoolmates  of  Mr.  Chapman’s  son. 

The  launching  of  the  Artemis  at  Manitowoc  harbor 
October  25th  was  uneventful,  but  the  craft  was  “tried 
as  by  fire”  its  first  day  at  sea  on  Lake  Michigan. 
The  Artemis  put  out  from  Manitowoc  October  24th 
on  the  first  leg  of  its  journey,  with  Chicago  as  its  goal. 

A  storm-swept  lake  greeted  the  Artemis.  Well 
away  from  shore,  Mr.  Chapman  ordered  sails  flung 
to  the  wind  and  swung  the  boat  toward  the  south. 
The  wind  whipped  at  high  gale  speed  all  day  and 
night. 

Before  reaching  Milwaukee  young  MacGregor  went 
forward  to  adjust  a  headsail,  when  he  lost  his  footing. 
A  huge  wave  swept  the  prow  of  the  Artemis  and  threw 
the  youth  into  Lake  Michigan.  Mr.  Chapman  turned 
the  Artemis  about  and  circled  to  a  point  from  which 
a  life  preserver  was  tossed  MacGregor,  an  expert 
swimmer,  who  by  virtue  of  the  fact  kept  himself 
afloat  until  rescued. 

The  storm  forced  the  Artemis  to  seek  shelter  in  the 
Milwaukee  harbor  early  October  25th,  22  hours  after 
leaving  Manitowoc.  It  proceeded  under  sail  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  to  the  Grant  Park  basin  at  Chicago. 

At  this  writing,  the  Berlin  canning  machinery  man¬ 
ufacturer  and  his  intrepid  associates  are  calmly 
motoring  down  the  Mississippi  eager  for  the  action 
that  certainly  awaits  them  on  the  treacherous  Carib¬ 
bean. 


When  completed,  the  itinerary  of  the  Artemis  will 
have  totaled  over  8,000  miles.  The  yacht  will  be  put 
up  in  a  Pacific  coast  harbor  until  skipper  Chapman 
finds  time  again  to  become  “an  old  salt.” 

Mr.  Chapman  is  a  veteran  navigator.  He  spent  ten 
years  as  an  officer  in  the  merchant  marine,  besides 
being  a  lieutenant  in  the  U.  S.  Navy  during  the  World 
War. 

Upon  his  return  to  Berlin  next  spring  he  will  devote 
his  time  to  what  he  predicts  will  be  a  “very  satisfac¬ 
tory  season  in  the  canning  industry.” 


FRANK  D.  CHAPMAN 
Berlin,  Wis. 

Soon  thereafter  he  will  strike  out  upon  another 
exciting  adventure :  He  has  definitely  announced 
that  he  will  again  be  a  candidate  for  Congress  on  the 
Democratic  ticket  in  the  Seventh  Wisconsin  District. 
He  failed  of  election  in  1932  by  less  than  1  per  cent 
of  the  total  vote  cast.  Backed  by  such  popularity  he 
has  been  constantly  urged  to  declare  himself  a  candi¬ 
date  at  the  next  election. 

^  jc 


CANNERS’  CONVENTIONS 

Note — Secretaries  will  help  their  meetings  and  ren¬ 
der  a  real  service  to  all  interested  by  keeping  this 
column  well  and  accurately  posted.  Send  full  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  date  and  place  of  meetings. 


NOVEMBER  16-17 — Indiana  Canners.  Annual. 

DECEMBER  12-13 — Ohio  Canners,  Hotel  Gibson, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Annual. 

DECEMBER  13-14 — Tri-State  Packers,  Benjamin 
Franklin  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Annual. 

JANUARY  15  to  19,  1934 — National  Canners;  Na¬ 
tional  Food  Brokers ;  Canning  Machinery  & 
Supplies.  Machinery  Show.  Hotel  Stevens,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.  Annual. 
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BETTER  PROFITS 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods;  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


From  time  to  time  in  this  department  and  edi¬ 
torially  as  well,  we  have  stressed  the  necessity 
for  all  canners  to  hold  fast  to  high  standards  of 
quality.  Especially  now  when  standards  of  value  are 
shifting  rapidly  from  day  to  day. 

Lest  you  feel  we  may  have  been  mistaken,  we  quote 
from  the  editorial  of  a  trade  newspaper  published 
weekly  by  one  of  the  leading  retail  grocery  firms  in  a 
middle  western  city. 

“It’s  been  a  great  temptation.” 

“Several  times  we  almost  weakened.  The  past 
year  we  have  been  besieged  with  canner’s  representa¬ 
tives  begging  us  to  take  distressed  merchandise  off 
their  hands — at  ridiculously  low  prices.  Consultations 
were  held  and  we  decided  not  to  break  faith  with  our 
customers.  Let  the  other  fellow  sell  this  shoddy 
stuff,  we  said.  Probably  we’ll  lose  some  business  for 

a  time.  There  are  still  plenty  of  people  in - that 

demand  quality,  and  those  that  have  slipped  (due  to 
reduced  finances)  will  be  tickled  pink  to  return  to 
good  food  when  they  are  able.  Prices  of  high  quality 
foods  have  been  battered  down  to  a  fraction  of  their 
former  price.  Almost  anyone  can  afford  good  food. 
It’s  just  a  mental  condition  with  most  of  us.  The 
few  pennies  saved  by  buying  ‘cheap’,  poor  quality 
food  matter  little  one  way  or  another.” 

If  we  have  kept  faith  with  our  trade  as  canners  we 
are  bound  to  cash  in  on  the  proposition.  Last  Friday 
a  private  label  wholesale  grocer  in  a  city  of  300,000 
in  Ohio  published  a  two-thirds  page  ad  listing  sixteen 
items  in  his  line.  Twelve  of  them  were  canned  foods, 
known  for  years  because  of  their  outstanding  quality. 
The  ad  was  especially  well  laid  out  and  ran  over  the 
name  and  addresses  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven 
leading  retail  grocers. 

Fifty-two  of  the  number  are  members  of  a  newly 
organized  voluntary  chain  which  ran  a  full  page  ad 
of  miscellaneous  grocery  items  on  the  same  day  as 
the  private  label  advertisement  appeared.  Naturally 
these  grocers  put  in  window  displays  of  the  items  in 
their  ad  but  by  Sunday  noon  following  these  displays, 
more  than  half  of  their  windows  had  been  re-dressed 
and  a  tempting  display  of  canned  foods  was  on  dis¬ 
play.  Next  week  a  nationally  advertised  line  of 
canned  fruits  will  have  eleven  or  twelve  items  adver¬ 
tised  in  this  city  and  will  have,  too,  a  hundred  of  the 
best  grocers  aggressively  merchandising  it.  On  the 
Friday  mentioned  one  national  chain  store  with  nearly 
a  page  of  advertising,  mentioned  32  grocery  items  and 
in  them  listed  six  in  canned  foods.  The  other  na¬ 


tional  chain  in  this  market  advertised  thirty-five  items 
and  in  them  were  five  leaders  in  canned  foods. 

Given  half  a  chance,  canned  foods  will  again  come 
rapidly  into  the  place  they  once  held  as  one  of  the 
leading  items  in  a  grocer’s  stock.  But  you  and  I  must 
give  them  their  chance !  Left  to  themselves,  the  buy¬ 
ers  of  wholesale  houses  would  never  feature  canned 
food  except  as  their  fancy  dictated.  Do  you  suppose 
the  preponderance  of  advertising  on  specialties  comes 
about  without  pressure  being  applied  by  representa¬ 
tives?  No  sir-e-e-e- !  The  salesman  or  broker  is  con¬ 
tinually  on  the  job  pressing  for  any  advertising  ad¬ 
vantage  he  may  secure  by  means  of  friendship  or 
purchase. 

Then,  with  money  in  his  pocket  and  enjoying  the 
acquaintance  of  buyers  over  a  long  period,  the  sales¬ 
man  whose  line  has  slipped  recently  from  high  quality 
standards  is  unable  to  get  recognition  of  any  conse¬ 
quence  from  any  volume  buyer.  And  a  word  of  cau¬ 
tion  here.  If  you  are  able  to  line  up  support  of  any 
sizeable  group  in  any  market,  be  sure  you  have  stock 
on  hand  in  the  market  with  which  to  supply  all  de¬ 
mands  from  retailers  and  wholesalers.  I  remember 
how  a  well  known  firm  on  the  coast  announced  at  the 
convention  last  spring  they  were  going  to  startle  the 
housewives  of  the  country  with  a  new  package  and 
new  product  in  dried  fruit.  And  they  were  not  over 
optimistic !  Last  week  in  one  of  their  principal  mar¬ 
kets  they  did  not  have  enough  of  this  product  in  stor¬ 
age  or  in  the  hands  of  the  trade  to  take  care  of  the 
demand  from  a  hundred  stores  advertising  it.  Keep 
your  product  up  to  high  quality  standards  and  always 
be  in  a  position  to  take  care  of  all  the  calls  you  have 
for  it. 

Having  decided  to  do  all  this,  be  sure  you  have  done 
all  you  can  toward  letting  customers  and  clerks  know 
all  about  your  product,  how  and  where  it  is  made  or 
packed,  what  it  can  be  used  for.  The  fact  you  did 
prepare  an  educational  leaflet  and  a  recipe  book  a 
year  or  two  ago  is  not  enough.  If  you  think  all  the 
information  necessary  to  its  greatest  sale  has  been 
given  out  concerning  canned  foods  you  are  greatly 
mistaken !  I  have  recently  circulated  a  questionnaire 
to  thirty  retail  grocery  clerks.  In  this  I  asked  twelve 
simple  questions  in  connection  with  the  retailing  of 
groceries.  The  first  prize  winning  set  of  answers  con¬ 
tained  only  ten  correct  answers.  Only  thirteen  out 
of  the  thirty  clerks  answered  as  many  as  nine  ques¬ 
tions  correctly.  Then  the  next  highest  set  of  correct 
answers  contained  only  eight  proper  ones. 
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And  listen  to  this :  One  of  the  questions  was,  “Is  it 
injurious  to  the  contents  of  a  tin  can  if  they  are 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  can  after  it  is  opened?” 
Eleven  out  of  the  thirty  clerks  said,  “Yes.”  Another 
question  was,  “What  causes  the  discoloration  some¬ 
times  found  on  the  tin  in  which  peas  have  been 
canned?”  About  fifty  per  cent  of  the  boys  did  not 
know  the  answer ! 

I  am  not  going  to  recount  all  the  ludicruous  answers 
received  but  I  will  state  positively  that  as  far  as  the 
questions  I  asked  are  concerned,  not  many  retail  gro¬ 
cery  clerks  know  as  much  about  canned  foods  as  they 
should  if  our  sales  are  to  attain  the  volume  we 
hope  for. 

Well,  then,  if  we  have  kept  faith  with  our  trade, 
we  have  a  quality  article  with  which  to  work  toward 
larger  consumer  acceptance.  Then  we  must  acquaint 
all  and  sundry  with  the  details  of  our  product,  where 
it  is  packed  and  how,  the  sanitary  safeguards  with 
which  its  preparation  for  sale  are  surrounded,  etc. 
Then  we  must  be  certain  the  trade  can  obtain  their 
necessary  supply  when  wanted. 

Line  up  100  per  cent  with  the  foregoing  schedule 
and  weTl  see  our  industry  rapidly  regain  its  former 
standing  as  one  of  the  country’s  leading  lines  of  man¬ 
ufacture.  But  you  and  I  must  do  our  part  as  pointed 
out  earlier  in  this  article.  We  must  seize  each  oppor¬ 
tunity  offered  for  the  promotion  of  consumer  use  of 
canned  foods  by  means  of  advertising.  And  when 
opportunity  is  not  offered,  we  must  make  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  ! 

Our  sales  and  profits  will  increase  as  we  do  this! 

“HOW  TO  READ  FOOD  AND  DRUG  LABELS” 
RADIO  BROADCAST  RESUMED 

you  will  undoubtedly  recall  the  series  of  radio 
talks  on  “How  to  Read  Food  and  Drug  Labels” 
which  the  writer  had  the  privilege  of  broadcast¬ 
ing  over  a  nation-wide  hook-up  of  the  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Company  during  1930-1931.  You  were  among 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  listeners  who  manifest¬ 
ed  an  interest  in  that  series. 

I,  therefore,  am  pleased  to  give  you  this  notice  of  a 
new  series  of  radio  talks  which  will  cover  new  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  government’s  plan  to  give  the  American 
public  a  still  fuller  measure  of  protection. 

This  new  radio  series  will  be  given  over  the  red 
network  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Company,  key 
station  WEAF,  New  York,  beginning  Tuesday  morn¬ 
ing,  November  7,  1933,  at  10:00  A.  M.,  and  to  continue 
at  the  same  time  each  Tuesday  for  six  weeks. 

I  hope  you  will  listen  in  on  this  new  series  and  ad¬ 
vise  your  friends  to  do  so  since  the  information  to  be 
given  will  be  of  great  value  in  your  everyday  problem 
of  buying  of  foods,  drugs  and  cosmetics.  I  will  be 
very  glad  indeed  to  hear  from  you  with  comments  and 
suggestions  on  this  subject. 

W.  R.  M.  WHARTON, 
Chief,  Eastern  District. 


QUARTERLY  CANNED  FOODS  STOCK  REPORT 
FOR  OCTOBER  1,  1933 

By  the  Department  of  Commerce 

The  following  figures  collected  at  the  request  of 
the  canning  industry  and  trade  by  the  Foodstuffs 
Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  compare  stocks  of  seven  principal  canned 
foods  in  the  hands  of  canners  and  distributors  on  Oc¬ 
tober  1,  1933,  with  those  held  by  the  same  firms  on 
July  1,  1933,  and  October  1,  1932. 

The  figures  are  NOT  total  stocks  for  ANY  item, 
but  are  comparative  in  that  they  represent  the  change 
in  holdings  based  upon  a  cross  section  of  the  canners 
and  of  the  distributors  and  are  therefore  representa¬ 
tive  of  conditions  in  the  industry  and  trade. 

Canners*  Stocks  Still  Substantially  Under  Year 
Ago.  With  the  packing  season  well  towards  comple¬ 
tion,  stocks  in  canners’  hands  of  the  seven  items,  ex¬ 
cepting  peaches,  covered  by  this  report  were,  on  Oc¬ 
tober  1,  1933,  from  13  to  64  per  cent  below  those  of  a 
year  ago.  On  tomatoes  the  comparison  is  made  with 
carryover  stocks  on  the  two  dates.  Canners’  holdings 
1932. 

Canners’  stocks  of  these  seven  items  show  even 
greater  decreases  when  compared  with  holdings  on 
October  1  two  years  ago.  Stocks  of  peas  on  October 
1,  1933,  were  45  per  cent  less  than  those  on  October  1, 
1931,  corn  47  per  cent  less,  tomatoes  (carryover 
stocks)  83  per  cent  less,  green  and  wax  beans  33  per 
of  peaches  were  12  per  cent  larger  than  on  October  1, 
cent  smaller,  peaches  24  per  cent  smaller,  pears  49 
per  cent  smaller,  and  pineapple  52  per  cent  smaller. 

Distributors*  Stocks  Same  as  Year  Ago.  Distribu¬ 
tors’  holdings  of  the  seven  items  combined  were  on 
October  1,  1933,  less  than  1  per  cent  smaller  than 
those  of  October  1,  1932.  As  compared  with  October 
1  two  years  ago,  distributors  stocks  of  these  seven 
items  showed  a  decrease  of  7  per  cent.  Contrary  to 
the  general  trend,  holdings  of  pineapple  and  corn 
were  larger,  the  former  being  31.5  per  cent  and  the 
latter  about  3  per  cent  greater  than  stocks  on  Oc¬ 
tober  1,  two  years  ago.  The  other  five  items  showed 
decreases  on  the  two-year  comparison. 


POWDERED  APPLE  PECTIN 

SPEAS-NUTRL-JEL 

NEUTRAL  IN  COLOR  AND  FLAVOR 

Write  or  Wire  for  Samples  and  Prices 

SPEAS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Licensed  under  Patents  1,646.157,  Oct.  18,  1927;  1,655,398,  J<ui.  3,  1928; 

Appliciition  166,020  Feb.  4.  1927.  ^ 
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COMPARISON  OF  STOCKS  OF  SEVEN  CANNED  FOODS 
IN  REPRESENTATIVE  CANNERS’  HANDS 

(Based  on  reports  from  the  same  firms  for  each  date) 


No.  of 
Firms 

Representative  Stocks  October  1,  1933,  Compared 

Sold  and  Unsold  With  October  1,  1932 

Commodity 

Report¬ 

ing 

October  1, 
1933 

October  1, 

1932 

’’CflSCQ  Siz6S~ 

Amount  of 
Change 

% 

Change 

Peas 

125 

4,423,564 

6,020,102 

—1,596,538 

—27 

Corn 

138 

6,634,008 

9,483,105 

—2,849,097 

—30 

Tomatoes 
Green  and 

227 

268,399* 

739,564* 

—  471,165 

—64 

Wax  Beans  160 

2,433,432 

2,786,369 

—  352,937 

—13 

Peaches 

54 

5,714,670 

5,086,445 

+  628,225 

+12 

Pears 

51 

1,261,563 

1,610,920 

—  349,357 

—22 

Pineapple 

7 

5,212,373 

6,769,894 

—1,557,521 

—23 

Commodity  ' 

No.  of 
Firms 
Report¬ 
ing 

Representative  Stocks  October  1,  1933, 

Sold  and  Unsold  With  July  1, 

October  1,  July  1,  Amount  of 

1933  1933  Change 

_ rao/x.  All 

Compared 

1933 

% 

Change 

Peas 

125 

4,423,564 

612,380* 

+3,811,184 

+623 

Corn 

138 

6,634,008 

2,233,324 

+4,400,684 

+197 

Tomatoes 

227 

268,399* 

778,065 

—  509,666 

—  66 

Green  and 
Wax  Beans 

160 

2,433,432 

684,344 

+1,749,088 

+256 

Peaches 

54 

5,714,670 

779,244 

+4,935,426 

+634 

Pears 

51 

1,261,563 

352,862 

+  908,701 

+257 

Pineapple 

7 

5,212,373 

1,255,237 

+3,957,136 

+315 

*  Old  pack  stocks  only. 


COMPARISON  OF  STOCKS  OF  SEVEN  CANNED  FOODS 
IN  HANDS  OF  465  DISTRIBUTORS 

(Based  on  reports  from  the  same  firms  for  each  date) 


Representative  Stocks 
October  1,  October  1, 

1933  1932 

- - Cases  All  Sizes - 


Per  Cent  Chanee 
Increase  Decrease 


Peas 

1,412,123 

1,406,105 

0.4 

Corn 

1,404,132 

1,365,752 

2.8 

Tomatoes 

1,055,198 

1,211,815 

13.0 

Green  and 

Wax  Beans 

610,883 

617,155 

1.0 

Peaches 

559,806 

572,418 

2.2 

Pears 

143,041 

148,328 

3.4 

Pineapple 

670,219 

565,108 

18.6 

Total 

5,855,402 

5,886,681 

0.5 

Representative  Stocks 

Per  Cent  Change 

Commodity 

October  1, 

July  1, 

July  1  to  October  1 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1932 

1931 

- Cases  All 

Sizes - 

Peas 

1,412,123 

917,177 

+  54.0 

+37.5 

+  10.1 

Corn 

1,404,132 

1,153,338 

+  21.8 

+16.7 

+12.6 

Tomatoes 

1,055,198 

762,809 

+38.3 

+36.8 

+  0.7 

Green  and 

Wax  Beans 

610,883 

455,297 

+34.3 

+22.5 

+14.6 

Peaches 

559,806 

854,067 

—34.4 

+20.8 

+14.2 

Pears 

143,041 

151,162 

—  5.3 

—15.3 

—  5.1 

Pineapple 

670,219 

566,524 

+18.2 

—  8.1 

+  1.7 

Total 

5,855,402 

4,860,374 

+20.5 

+21.4 

+  7.7 

YOU  Have  it  at  your  finger  tips 

for  its  all  in  the 

1933  ALMANAC 

use  yours  for  all  canning  data 


THE  FRUIT  CANNING  INDUSTRY  OF  THE 
UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA 

A  S  a  result  of  the  Ottawa  Conference  and  the  pref- 
erential  rates  granted  thereby  on  British  Em- 
/  \  pire  canned  fruits  and  jams,  considerable  in¬ 

terest  is  being  expressed  in  the  possibility  of  increas¬ 
ing  the  South  African  output  of  these  commodities, 
according  to  K.  de  G.  MacVitty,  American  Consul  at 
Capetown.  At  the  present  time  there  are  90  canning 
factories  employing  a  total  of  3,981  persons  producing 
jams,  canned  apricots,  pears,  pineapples,  and  fruit 
salad. 

The  chief  centers  of  the  industry  are  Durban,  Port 
Elizabeth,  Capetown,  Pearl,  and  Worcester.  The  fac¬ 
tories  at  Durban  and  Port  Elizabeth  are  principally 
occupied  with  the  canning  of  pineapples  and  semi- 
tropical  fruits,  while  those  at  Capetown,  Pearl,  and 
Worcester,  which  are  in  the  deciduous  fruit  districts, 
confine  their  activities  to  the  making  of  jams,  and  can¬ 
ning  apricots,  peaches,  pears,  and  fruit  salad.  The 
most  important  unit  of  the  industry  is  located  at 
Paarl,  Cape  Province  (Jones  and  Company,  S.  A., 
Limited),  which  factory  produces  about  75  per  cent 
of  the  total  production  of  jam  and  60  per  cent  of  that 
of  canned  fruits. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  local  production 
of  canned  fruit  for  the  years  1925-26  to  1929-30,  in¬ 
clusive,  together  with  imports  and  domestic  consump¬ 
tion  for  those  years : 

Imports 

Production  Less  Re-  Domestic  Per  Capita 

Year  Lbs.  exports  Consumption  Consumption 

Lbs.  Lbs.  Lbs. 

1925- 26  8,306,951  436,987  5,100,353  3.07 

1926- 27  4,380,546  635,086  1,190,664  .74 

1927- 28  6,575,078  863,907  3,711,162  2.13 

1928- 29  7,604,270  1,074,622  4,899,151  2.77 

1929- 30  7,670,954  983,324  4,135,611  2.30 

Statistics  showing  production  for  the  years  1930-31, 

1931-32,  and  1932-33,  have  not  as  yet  been  made 
available. 

The  main  difficulty  in  increasing  the  output  of  the 
South  African  fruit  canning  factories  is  the  tendency 
of  the  local  fruit  producer  to  grow  his  products  for 
export  as  fresh  fruit,  the  acreage  production  of  de¬ 
ciduous  fruit  being  smaller  in  South  Africa  than  in 
Australia  and  the  United  States.  According  to  a  re¬ 
cent  estimate  made  by  the  Stellenbosch-Elsenburg 
College  of  Agriculture,  the  yield  of  apricots  is  IV^ 
tons  per  acre,  as  compared  to  2  to  5.5  tons  in  Austra¬ 
lia.  The  yields  of  peaches  and  pears  are  also  well 
below  the  acreage  of  Australia  and  the  United  States, 
the  reason  being  that  these  crops  are  grown  largely 
under  irrigation  on  very  fertile  soils  in  Australia  and 
America,  while  in  South  Africa  low  acreage  yields  are 
influenced  by  cultural  methods,  pests,  and  seasonable 
conditions,  but  primarily  they  are  due  to  a  shortage 
of  water  for  irrigation  and  the  fact  that  the  soils  are 
not  sufficiently  deep  to  produce  crops  without  irriga¬ 
tion. 

However,  the  exporters  of  fresh  fruit  to  England 
are  already  experiencing  difficulty  in  disposing  of  the 
present  output  at  profitable  prices,  and  if  the  decidu¬ 
ous  fruit  production  continues  to  increase  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  rate,  canning  of  the  surplus  crop  appears  to  be  the 
only  solution  if  a  saturation  of  the  English  market  is 
to  be  avoided. 


Production 

Lbs. 

8,306,951 

4,380,546 

6,575,078 

7,604,270 

7,670,954 


Domestic  Per  Capita 
Consumption  Consumption 
Lbs.  Lbs. 

5,100,353  3.07 

1,190,664  .74 

3,711,162  2.13 

4,899,151  2.77 

4,135,611  2.30 
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EARLE  HALSTEAD  DIES  FOLLOWING  A  BRIEF 
ILLNESS 

EARLE  HA'LSTEAD,  39,  president  of  the  Hal¬ 
stead  Canning  Company,  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  died 
rather  suddenly  Sunday  morning,  October  29th, 
at  his  home  following  a  brief  illness.  He  was  taken 
ill  Friday  afternoon,  but  he  appeared  to  be  recovering 
when  he  suddenly  suffered  a  relapse  and  expired. 

He  was  a  native  of  Camden,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was 
born  September  21,  1894,  a  son  of  William  R.  and 
Caroline  A.  Halstead.  His  parents  came  to  Cortland 
while  he  was  but  six  years  of  age,  and  after  graduat¬ 
ing  from  the  Cortland  Normal  School  he  attended 
Syracuse  University  where  he  was  a  member  of  the 
class  of  1918.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Phi  Kappa 
Psi  fraternity. 

Upon  completing  his  schooling  he  returned  to  this 
city  and  entered  the  canning  business  with  his  father. 
Upon  the  latter’s  death  in  November,  1931,  he  became 
president  of  the  Halstead  Canning  Company.  He 
was  widely  known  throughout  the  state  in  connection 
with  the  canning  business,  having  served  as  president 
of  the  New  York  State  Canners’  Association  in  1932. 

He  had  been  a  member  of  the  Cortland  Exchange 
Club  almost  since  its  organization,  having  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  club’s  work.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Cortlandville  lodge  470,  F.  &  A.  M.,  and  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mrs.  Susan  Peck  Hal¬ 
stead;  two  children,  Anne  S.  Halstead  and  Henry 
Earle;  his  mother,  Mrs.  Caroline  A.  Halstead;  two 
brothers,  Arthur  R.  and  William  E.  Halstead;  one 
sister,  Mrs.  Ethel  Halstead  Ingersoll,  all  of  Cortland. 

The  New  York  State  canners  and  the  whole  indus¬ 
try  has  lost  one  of  its  finer  young  members,  and  the 
trade  received  news  of  his  death  with  genuine  sorrow 
and  regret. 

jt  jt 

GERMAN  PRODUCTION  OF  CANNED  FRUITS 
AND  VEGETABLES  DURING  1932 

HE  total  production  of  the  German  vegetable  can¬ 
ning  factories  during  1932  reached  62,267,000  No. 
1/1  cans,  as  compared  to  48,800,000  cans  produced 
in  the  preceding  year  according  to  a  report  dated 
September  9,  1933,  from  the  American  Conculate  at 
Berlin,  Germany.  The  main  products  of  this  industry 
are  beans  and  peas. 

The  main  vegetable  canning  districts  of  Germany 
are  Brunswick  (38  per  cent  of  total  production). 
Province  of  Saxony  and  the  Province  of  Hanover  (33 
per  cent). 

The  production  of  canned  fruits  in  Germany  during 
1932  amounted  to  19,327,000  No.  1/1  cans,  as  against 
25,500,000  cans  produced  in  the  preceding  year.  The 
main  products  of  this  branch  of  the  German  canning, 
industry  were  apple  sauce  and  apple  marrow  (of 
which  5,800,000  cans  were  produced),  canned  plums 
and  other  similar  fruits  (5,600,000  cans),  canned 
strawberries,  stewed  fruit,  pears  and  cherries. 


Golden  Cross  Sweet  Corn 

The  greatest  advance  in  Sweet  Corn  since 
Golden  Bantam  was  introduced 
A  bright  yellow  1 2-rowed  corn  with  quality 
equal  to  Golden  Bantam  in  every  way. 

Very  resistant  to  Bacterial  Wilt  or  Stewart’s 
Disease. 

Two  or  three  times  as  productive  as  Golden 
Bantam  and  only  six  days  later  in 
Maturity. 

Our  strain  of  this  F.  Hybrid  is  from  the  ori¬ 
ginal  Purdue  introduction. 

Tendersold  -  Hybrid  Sweet  Corn 

A  very  fine  F.  Hybrid  of  outstanding  quality  introduced  by 
us  after  years  of  research.  Four  days  earlier  than  Gold¬ 
en  Bantam  and  generally  twice  as  productive.  For  tender¬ 
ness  and  succulence  we  have  never  seen  its  equal  and  it 
holds  its  fine  quality  two  or  three  days  longer  than  other 
corns. 

Produces  heavy  crops  in  areas  where  Golden  Bantam  suc¬ 
cumbs  to  Bacterial  Wilt  or  Stewart’s  Disease. 

Compares  favorably  with  the  Evergreens  in  canning  cost. 
Write  for  ‘Prices  and  Further  Information 

LEONARD  SEED  COMPANY 

333-335  West  35th  Street  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


One  Operation! 

REMOVES 

•  Splits 

•  Skins 

•  Washes 

•  &  Dries 

WITH  THIS  NEW  PEA 

SPLIT  REMOVER 
WASHER 

BEWJMriMPMAN 

GANNmG\#  MACHINEinr 

Siitgie  Unit  or  J!  Complete  Canning  Plant 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  BERLIN,  WIS. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  he  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale  —  Machinery 


FOR  SALE— 

12  Sprague  model  5  Cutters,  six  right  and  six  left. 

4  Sprague  model  7  Silkers. 

3  six-pocket  M  &  S  Cooker  Fillers. 

1  Peerless  Rotary  Corn  Washer,  complete  with 
counter-shaft. 

13  40x96  inches  Closed  Retorts,  complete  with  ther¬ 
mometers,  steam  gauge,  and  Tag  temperature  re¬ 
gulators. 

1  Zastrow  Hydraulic  Crane. 

1  Sinclair  Scott  Nested  Grader. 

2  No.  116  Clipper  Pea  Cleaners. 

1  Sprague  16  inch  Elevator  Boot,  complete  with 
chain,  buckets,  idler,  head  and  tail  shaft. 

1  Ayars  Perfection  Pea  Filler. 

1  Ayars  Cream  Style  Corn  Shaker  for  No.  2  cans. 

1  Burt  Motor  Driven  Labeller  &  Boxer  for  No.  2  Cans. 

4  350  gallon  block  tinned  copper  Jacketed  Kettles, 
built  to  withstand  100  lbs.  steam  pressure. 

3  sets  2i  inch  Copper  Coils  for  1000  gallon  tanks, 
inner  and  outer  sections  complete. 

Warehouse  Trucks,  Line  Shafting,  Pulleys  and 
Hangers. 

This  equipment  is  all  guaranteed  to  be  in  A-1  condi¬ 
tion  and  prices  are  right. 

Address  Box  A- 1940  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— Bargains  in  canning  equipment  of  all 
kinds.  Send  for  our  list  of  used  and  rebuilt  machines. 
Be  sure  to  state  products  and  operations  for  which 
you  need  equipment. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

FOR  SALE— One  Cyclone  Pulp  Machine. 

One  Indiana  Pulp  Machine. 

One  Sprague  Lowe  Copper  Coil. 

One  500  gallon  Wood  Tank. 

One  Trap  for  Steam  Coil. 

Address  Box  A-1942  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— Fully  equipped  plant,  Forestville,  N.  Y., 
Erie  Railroad  siding;  wonderful  region  for  beans, 
peas,  tomatoes  and  corn;  Niagara  power,  natural  gas, 
gravity  water  system;  local  and  labor  conditions 
right;  price  very  low. 

J.  L.  Hurlbert,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Used  “Buffalo”  Kraut  Cutter  and 
“Buffalo”  Core  Shredder.  Good  condition. 

Address  Box  A-1941  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE—  Bargains  in  practially  new  and  rebuilt 
Canning  Machinery.  Advise  what  you  have  to  sell 
or  exchange.  We  are  manufacturers  and  also  the 
original  rebuilt  canning  machinery  house  in  the 
country.  Write  for  catalog. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED— As  Factory  Superintendent  in  plant  can¬ 
ning  pickles,  condiments  and  kraut.  Have  thorough  experience 
in  the  salting,  processing,  curing  and  canning  of  pickles;  the 
manufacture  and  canning  of  Kraut;  and  the  making  of  condi¬ 
ments  of  all  kinds.  Have  also  had  sales  experience. 

Address  Box  B-1930  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED— Looking  for  a  live  connection.  20  years 
successful  experience  in  manufacture  and  sale  of  canned  foods, 
over  five  years  successful  brokerage  experience.  Best  of  re¬ 
ferences,  financially  responsible,  large  acquaintance  among 
canners  and  canned  foods  buyers. 

Address  Box  B-1938  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED -By  young  man,  experienced  in  packing 
full  line  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Address  Box  B-1939  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Factory  Superintendent  in  plant  can¬ 
ning  corn,  stringbeans,  apples,  etc.  Best  of  references.  Mar¬ 
ried  and  37  years  old.  Will  go  anywhere. 

F.  P.  Turner,  West  Farmington,  Me. 

POSITION  WANTED— As  Superintendent  or  Manager  of  pea 
canning  factory.  Long  experience  handling  peas  and  string 
beans.  Will  furnish  best  of  references  from  a  number  of  best 
canners  and  brokers  in  Wisconsin. 

Address  Box  B-1936  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED  By  Factory  Superintendent.  Efficient 
producer  with  long  and  varied  experience  packing  a  general 
vegetable  line;  peas,  corn,  tomatoes,  green  beans,  beets, 
kraut  and  other  items.  Good  mechanic.  Have  installed  several 
complete  canning  plants.  Available  now. 

Address  Box  B-1937  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


LAP  END  PASTE  (No.  39s  Prepared) 

For  a  smooth  lap  on  labels  which  are  heavy  or  stiff,  slightly  varnished, 
exceptionally  thin  stock.  Operates  perfectly  by  hand  or  machine. 

The  F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRI3UTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


HOOT  MON! 

Scot:  “This  London’s  a  fine  toon.  There’s  free 
parks  with  free  music,  free  museums,  free  picture  gal¬ 
leries,  and  in  the  grand  restaurants  where  I  get  my 
dinner  I’m  always  coming  across  a  threepenny  bittie 
hidden  under  the  plate  as  a  surprise.” 

STALLING  EACH  OTHER 

Fiance:  “I  haven’t  the  courage  to  tell  your  father 
of  my  debts.” 

Fiancee:  “What  cowards  you  men  are!  Father 
hasn’t  the  courage  to  tell  you  of  his.” 


SMART  FROSH 

The  class  in  public  speaking  was  to  give  pantomimes 
that  afternoon.  One  frosh  got  up  when  called  on, 
went  to  the  platform  and  stood  perfectly  still. 

“Well,”  said  the  professor  after  a  minute’s  wait  for 
something  to  happen,  “what  do  you  represent?” 

“I’m  imitating  a  man  going  up  in  an  elevator,”  was 
the  quick  response. 


Mrs.  Robert  Katz  phoned  her  husband  that  she 
would  meet  him  at  the  office.  Not  finding  him  there, 
she  looked  in  at  the  barber’s  shop  on  the  floor  beneath. 

“Bob  Katz  here?”  she  asked. 

“No  madam,”  replied  the  indignant  barber.  “We 
certainly  do  not  bob  cats  here.” 


HENPECKED 

“Did  you  give  the  man  the  third  degree?”  asked  the 
police  officer. 

“Yes,  we  browbeat  and  badgered  him  with  every 
question  we  could  think  of.” 

“What  did  he  do?” 

“He  dozed  off  and  merely  said  now  and  then,  ‘Yes, 
my  dear,  you  are  perfectly  right.’  ” 


During  the  removal  of  the  injured  in  a  railroad 
wreck  one  man  was  found  lodged  among  twisted  rails 
and  rods  and  impossible  to  remove.  Conductor’s  duty 
was  to  find  out  who  he  was. 

He  called:  “What’s  your  name?” 

“John  Smith.” 

“Where  do  you  live  ?” 

“St.  Louis.” 

“Are  you  married  ?” 

“No.  This  is  the  worst  fix  I  was  ever  in.” 


Safe  ■  T  - 
Clutches 


Designed  for  Judge  Syrupers.  Proved  so 
good,  we  sell  them  separately. 

Mounted  on  a  sleeve  -  you  just  slip  them 
on  shaft.  Fasten  with  set  screws  or  pin. 
No  keys  to  cut.  Great  for  replacement  on 
‘‘chewed  up  shafts”. 

Can  be  set  to  pull  the  load  or  slip  if  over¬ 
loaded  or  if  machine  jams. 

Discs  are  shrouded  -  moisture  don’t  affect 
them. 

Take  any  diameter  of  pulley.  (fiiange 
quickly  from  one  pulley  to  another. 

Oil  and  grease  chambers  do  away  with 
loose  pullies  “Freezing  ” 

No  packing  to  wear  or  swell. 

Stay  inor  out.  No  creeping.  Start  smoothly. 
Save  your  macliines,  save  trouble,  save  ac¬ 
cidents  and  save  cans. 

Never-Miss  TIMERS 

Made  for  Judge  Syrupers  and  are  positive 
at  all  speeds — high  or  low. 

Time  cans  into  any  machine:  fillers,  double 
seamers,  exhaust  boxes,  cookers,  coolers, 
labellers,  can  making  machinery  or  can  run¬ 
ways. 

Simple,  out  of  the  way  and  fool  proof. 

Tell  us  what  you  wish  “to  time”  and  we 
will  “time”  it. 

They  save  their  cost  in  cans  and  lost  time, 
especially  on  High  Speed  lines. 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Syrupers,  Clutches,  Timers. 

P.  O.  Box  238  Alameda,  Calif. 

Canadian  Agents 

Canners  Machinery  Ltd.,  Simeoe,  Ont  Can. 
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CANNERS  PEAS 


Canners  Peas  are  short  as  no  doubt  you  know, 
pounds  of  the  following  varieties: 


HorsFords 

PerFections 


Surprii 


We  still  have  a  few 

Green  Admirals 
White  Admirals 


The  above  are  net  60  days,  2%  off  ten  days,  if  unsold  on  receipt  of 
order,  carriers  at  value,  f .  o.  b.  present  point  of  storage,  as  some  are  at  Bristol, 
Pa.  others  at  Bozeman,  Mont. 

If  you  need  any  Corn,  Beans,  Tomato,  Cucumber,  Pumpkin,  Squash, 
Spinach  or  other  seeds  for  Spring  planting,  write  us  and  let  us  quote  you. 

D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY 


Oldest  Seed  House  in  America 


BRISTOL,  PENNA. 


Established  1784 


November  13, 1933 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Study  the  Canned  Foods  Stocks  Figures — Market  Steady  and 
Unchanged — Buildine  the  Possibility  of  a  Run-away  Market 
Later  on — Mortality  of  Canning  Firms  Very  Heavy — Why  Foods 
Must  Be  Protected 

UNCHANGED — There  is  no  change  to  report  this 
week  either  in  market  conditions  or  prices. 
There  seems  to  have  been  very  little  buying,  and 
what  has  passed  has  been  of  the  “filling  in”  sort,  the 
making  up  of  short  stocks,  being  careful  to  avoid 
adding  to  the  inventory  that  must  be  made  for  the  end 
of  the  year.  It  might  be  well  for  the  market  student 
to  study  the  figures  on  canned  foods  stocks  given  in 
this  issue,  as  of  October  1st.  But  read  these  figures 
in  the  proper  manner:  they  are  not  total  holdings 
either  in  canners’  or  distributors’  hands.  You  recall  a 
couple  of  years  ago  the  Government  selected  enough 
canners  to  give  a  true  representation  of  all,  and  like¬ 
wise  of  distributors  to  give  the  same  cross-section  view 
of  the  whole.  The  first  reports  from  these  representa¬ 
tive  operators  gave  a  basis,  and  all  reports  since  serve 
merely  as  a  comparison.  In  this  way  you  get  an  idea 
as  to  how  stocks  stand,  and  how  trading  is  proceeding, 
one  year  with  another,  and  in  fact  every  three  months, 
when  the  figures  are  gathered.  No  use  for  us  to  re¬ 
peat  here ;  study  the  figures  as  compared  with  July  1st, 
1933,  with  October  1st,  1932,  and  still  better  with  1931. 
The  figures  are  compiled  by  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  so  there  has  been  no  juggling  of  them;  they 
are  thoroughly  reliable,  and  they  all  show  a  smaller 
amount  of  stocks  than  in  any  previously  reported  sea¬ 
son.  They  show,  too,  that  there  has  been  no  falling 
off  in  buying  by  the  distributors,  as  their  stocks  are 
approximately  the  same  today  as  they  were  a  year  ago, 
or  even  two  years  ago.  So  there  has  been  no  going 
away  from  canned  foods;  other  items  have  not  cut  in. 
That  is  worth  noting. 

But  there  most  certainly  has  been  a  heavy  drawing 
against  these  supplies  in  distributors’  hands  since  Oc¬ 
tober  1st.  They  have  bought  little  or  nothing  since 
October  1st  and  so  we  may  expect  to  hear  that  stocks 
have  worked  to  a  very  low  level  when  the  January  1st 
report  is  made.  In  fact  this  lay  off  in  buying  may 
bring  a  sudden  upward  flurry  in  canned  foods  prices 
when  buying  is  resumed.  They  are  all  running  low  and 
they  must  all  replenish,  and  when  they  all  come  into 
the  market  they  will  produce  the  very  rise  in  prices 
they  are  striving  to  keep  down.  That  is  all  in  favor 
of  the  canner  who  hangs  on  and  does  not  let  go  the 
goods.  It  is  in  line  with  what  we  have  told  you  right 


along:  there  is  a  very  ready  market  for  every  case  of 
worth  while  goods  now  in  existence. 

And  that  buying  may  come  before  the  turn  of  the 
year.  The  Governments,  National  and  State,  are  going 
into  the  market  for  huge  supplies  of  foods  to  feed  the 
unemployed  and  the  Conservation  Camp  workers,  and 
canned  foods  are  playing  a  very  large  part  in  this. 
Watch  that  prod  the  reluctant  buyers  into  action,  and 
be  ready.  Get  a  good  grip  upon  your  prices  and  don’t 
let  go  until  they  come  up  to  you.  You  sold  goods  for 
three  years  below  cost  of  production  and  you  are  en¬ 
titled  to  this  inning.  Four  years  ago  there  were  3500 
canning  firms  or  individuals  in  the  business,  now  there 
are  less  than  2100  such  firms,  a  terriffic  mortality  ex¬ 
acted  by  this  depression,  and  in  which  the  people  were 
served  good  food  for  less  than  what  it  cost  to  prepare 
it,  and  in  doing  which  the  canners  gave  their  business 
life  blood.  It  is  time  the  canners  had  a  break. 

There  are  no  changes  in  the  prices  this  week  worthy 
of  mention.  Tomato  canning  has  come  to  end  every¬ 
where,  even  in  California,  and  the  packs  of  the  staples 
are  as  is.  The  disturbance  in  the  shrimp  market,  engi¬ 
neered  however  it  was,  and  which  resulted  in  driving 
prices  down  from  $1.20  to  as  low  as  92i/>c  has  passed 
off.  Some  day  the  true  story  of  this  market  raid  may 
be  disclosed,  and  it  ought  to  be  because  this  is  as  deadly 
as  recketeering  or  gang  warfare.  A  comparatively 
small  amount  of  goods,  sold  with  plenty  of  blare  of 
bands  and  noise,  on  a  quiet  buying  market,  could  serve 
to  bring  the  prices  down  for  the  big  purchasing,  and 
to  the  immense  profit  of  the  “gang”  that  put  the  small 
sale  on.  We  do  not  say  this  was  done  in  this  shrimp 
case;  we  are  merely  citing  an  hypothetical  case.  The 
bank  investigations  did  not  produce  merely  scandals, 
they  taught  some  bad  tricks,  some  mean  unfair  trading 
methods. 

All  leading  canned  foods  centers  furnish  you  with 
reports  this  week,  so  that  you  may  see  how  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  going  all  over  the  country,  and  you  have  the 
regular  page  of  market  quotations.  That  should  suf¬ 
fice. 

There  is  a  great  outcry  against  making  foods  the 
exception  in  the  Retail  Master  Code,  and  this  week 
good  ground  is  shown  for  this  complaint.  The  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  on  November  9th  reported 
this  instance: 

“Piggly  Wiggly  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  ran  a  sale  last 
Saturday  that  will  be  remembered  for  sometime  to 
come  for  the  slashing  of  prices:  21/2S  tomatoes  5c 
retail,  refined  sugar  five  pounds  for  5c,  evaporated 
milk  (Carnation,  Maricopa  or  Maximum)  tails  Ic, 
Gold  Medal  corn  meal  nine  pounds  for  17c,  and  ten 
pounds  of  potatoes  for  5c.  We  hope  the  A.  A.  A. 
appreciates  to  the  full  that  the  food  trade  of  the 
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country  is  doing  its  bit  toward  keeping  down  prices 
to  the  consumer.” 

It  is  not  fair  to  make  the  food  industry  support  not 
only  the  unemployed  but  our  entire  population  as  well. 
The  Master  Code,  with  the  loss-leader  prohibition,  must 
be  passed,  and  passed  quickly.  And  doubtless  it  will  be. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER” 

Sj)ecial  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Market  Crowing  Bullish — Light  Holdings  the  Cause — Coyern- 
ment  Checks  Price  Raid  on  Milk — Fruits  in  Strong  Position- 
Shrimp  Pulls  Up — Asparagus  Moving  Well  at  Retail — Fish 
Unchanged 

New  York,  November  9,  1933. 

Market — while  routine  trading  continued  to 
rule  in  the  local  canned  foods  market  during 
the  past  week,  bullish  sentiment  in  the  trade 
was  strengthened  by  favorable  reports  on  the  statis¬ 
tical  base  of  the  major  packs  issued  by  official  and  un¬ 
official  sources. 

Prices  continued  largely  unchanged  despite  the  ex¬ 
tremely  light  trading  usual  at  this  season  of  the  year 
although  minor  adjustments  in  some  schedules  were 
made.  Save  where  buyers  ran  unexpectedly  short  in 
some  item,  little  save  bargain  or  seasonal  lots  are  meet¬ 
ing  with  much  attention  in  the  spot  market.  Distrib¬ 
utors  are  continuing  to  move  out  stocks  against  con¬ 
tracts  to  fill  their  requirements. 

STATISTICS — Coming  on  the  heels  of  the  unofficial 
survey  of  the  Tri-state  tomato  market  by  Albert  W. 
Sisk  and  Company  of  Aberdeen,  Md.,  which  disclosed 
that  stocks  held  by  canners  are  very  low,  the  quarterly 
report  of  the  foodstuffs  division  of  the  Bureau  of  For¬ 
eign  and  Domestic  Commerce  further  bolstered  the 
already  strong  market  position  of  the  major  canned 
foods  packs. 

The  report  showed  that  canners’  holdings  of  the 
seven  items,  with  the  exception  of  peaches,  covered  in 
the  survey  were,  as  of  October  1,  last,  from  13  to  64 
per  cent  below  those  on  the  like  1932  date.  On  toma¬ 
toes,  the  comparison  was  made  on  carryover  stocks  on 
the  two  dates.  First  hands’  holdings  of  peaches  show¬ 
ed  a  gain  of  12  per  cent  above  October  1,  1932.  Inas¬ 
much  as  the  reports  include  both  sold  and  unsold  stocks 
held  by  the  canners,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  peach 
figures  in  this  respect  may  cause  a  misleading  im¬ 
pression.  Compared  with  the  like  1931  date,  declines 
for  the  seven  items  ranged  from  24  per  cent  for  peaches 
to  83  per  cent  for  tomatoes  (carryover  stocks). 

Distributors’  stocks  of  the  seven  items  covered  in 
the  survey  as  of  October  1  were  slightly  less  than  1 
per  cent  under  the  total  reported  on  October  1,  last, 
while  compared  to  October  1,  1931,  they  showed  a  de¬ 
cline  of  7  per  cent. 

MILK — An  outbreak  of  offerings  of  canned  milk  by 
chain  stores  in  the  metropolitan  area  and  other  mar¬ 


kets  throughout  the  country  at  levels  established  in 
the  evaporated  milk  code  was  swiftly  stopped  when 
Government  officials  stepped  in  and  asked  questions. 
While  no  official  statements  were  made  following  Fed¬ 
eral  intervention  in  the  matter,  the  offending  chains 
ceased  the  cut-rate  offerings. 

With  one  national  chain  offering  tall  cans  of  evap¬ 
orated  at  5  cents  a  can,  or  $2.40  a  case,  retail,  and  the 
evaporated  milk  code  establishing  the  price  of  inde¬ 
pendent  brands  at  $2.55,  quick  protests  were  made  to 
the  A.  A.  A.  concerning  the  violation  of  the  code’s 
rulings. 

Advertised  brands  will  be  sold  in  the  future  at  a 
minimum  of  three  cans  for  19  cents  with  the  minimum 
for  independent  or  private  brands  at  three  cans  for 
17  cents,  it  was  unofficially  stated. 

FRUITS — While  little  but  routine  movements  are 
reported  in  fruits,  the  strong  market  position  of  the 
majority  of  the  items  in  this  field  will  mean  a  rising 
price  schedule  when  buyers  re-enter  the  market,  trade 
circles  hold.  Current  prices  are  holding  firm  but  ef¬ 
forts  to  obtain  any  but  small  allotments  at  these  levels 
would  meet  with  little  success,  according  to  present 
indications. 

The  strong  position  of  the  peach  pack  in  particular 
has  helped  trade  sentiment  and  advances  in  some  of 
the  items  held  in  light  stock  by  first  hands  may  rea¬ 
sonably  be  expected  in  the  near  future. 

SHRIMP — With  prices  sinking  lower  and  lower  as 
cut-rate  warfare  raged  among  the  canners  pack¬ 
ing  this  item,  shrimp  has  presented  the  canned  fish 
market  with  an  appearance  of  instability  largely  unde¬ 
served.  However,  it  seems  as  though  the  warring  fac¬ 
tors  have  been  able  to  come  to  some  sort  of  an  agree¬ 
ment  on  prices,  under  pressure  from  their  financial 
backers. 

The  majority  of  first  hands  are  reported  to  have 
agreed  to  maintain  the  original  list  which  placed  a 
price  of  $1.10  on  medium  and  $1.20  on  fancy  large, 
F.  0.  B.  factory.  Adherence  to  this  level  in  the  past 
few  weeks  has  been  nil  with  offerings  dipping  to  below 
$1  and  in  a  few  scattered  instances  slightly  under  the 
95-cent  mark. 

ASPARAGUS — Is  moving  out  well  against  contracts 
and  local  distributors  report  that  there  is  fairly  active 
demand  for  it  in  retail  consuming  circles.  Any  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  purchasing  public  to  demand  the  higher 
priced  canned  vegetables  is  a  distinctly  encouraging 
sign. 

However,  the  action  of  the  asparagus  packers  in 
maintaining  prices  on  a  level  where  a  fairly  good  price 
appeal  could  be  made  to  the  consumer,  also  has  played 
an  important  part  in  maintaining  the  consumption  of 
what  used  to  be  considered  a  luxury  in  the  canned 
foods  line. 

FISH — Canned  fish,  with  the  exception  of  shrimp, 
continued  largely  unchanged.  While  movements  of 
salmon  are  confined  to  routine  shipments  at  the  pres¬ 
ent,  first  hands  holding  stocks  are  well  able  to  main¬ 
tain  the  current  price  level  despite  the  dull  tone  of  the 
market  at  present. 
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GRAPEFRUIT  —  While  the  local  market  is  fairly 
well  cleaned  out  on  grapefruit,  no  definite  price  lists 
have  been  released  by  Florida  packers.  This  is  due  to 
the  uncertainty  concerning  packing  costs  and  little 
may  be  expected  in  this  way  until  the  question  of  just 
how  much  N.  R.  A,  and  A.  A.  A.  regulations  will  boost 
canners’  costs. 

jt  jit 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “ILLINOIS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Impressions  of  the  Wisconsin  Meeting — Emergency  Relief  a 
Big  Customer — N.  R.  A.  Has  Bettered  Marketing  Conditions — 

The  Spinach  Situation — Corn  Firmer — Grapefruit  Prices 

Chicago,  Ill.,  Nov.  9,  1933. 

ISCONSIN  CANNERS  CONVENTION— 
Your  Chicago  correspondent  has  been  brows¬ 
ing  around  for  the  past  three  days  in  the  city 
made  famous — Milwaukee.  Canners,  brokers  and 
supplymen  were  interviewed  and  all  in  all,  think  have 
a  fair  cross-section  viewpoint  of  the  way  the  great  pea 
canning  industry  of  that  State  is  feeling.  The  im¬ 
pressions  brought  back  to  Chicago  can  be  briefly  out¬ 
lined  as  follows : 

First — By  far  a  better  feeling  prevails  than  that  of 
a  year  ago.  The  large  majority  of  canners  are  in  a 
better  financial  position  too.  A  spirit  of  cheerfulness 
prevailed. 

Second — Pea  seed  for  1934  planting  is  going  to  be 
not  only  very  scarce  but  to  those  canners  who  have 
not  covered  their  wants,  prices  will  be  high,  something 
like  3c  per  pound  or  more,  over  the  opening  quotation 
of  several  months  ago.  This  alone,  it  is  argued,  will 
help  materially  to  keep  acreage  down  next  year. 

Third — Confusion  as  regards  1934  operations  due 
to  possible  regulations,  etc.,  by  the  A.  A.  A.  or  N.  R.  A. 
and  codes  yet  to  be  adopted,  etc. 

As  far  as  the  spot  market  is  concerned,  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  firm  due  to  the  fact  that  unsold  stocks  of  peas 
in  the  State  are  few  and  far  between.  The  price  levels 
are  the  same  as  reported  last  week. 

EMERGENCY  RELIEF — Again  this  arises  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  Cook  County.  Bids  have  been  asked  by  the 
Relief  Commitee  covering  the  months  of  December, 
January,  and  February.  We  are  happy  to  report  that 
the  quantities  of  canned  foods  for  this  quarter  are 
somewhat  less  than  the  quarter  now  closing.  That 
is  a  good  omen.  Still  substantial  blocks  will  be 
wanted  as  for  example:  25,000  cases  peas,  20,000 
cases  cut  green  beans,  20,000  cases  lima  beans,  30,000 
cases  corn,  15,000  cases  cut  beets,  6,000  cases  No.  2V2 
kraut,  as  well  as  other  substantial  quantities  of  No.  2 
tomatoes.  No.  2i/^  tomatoes,  evaporated  milk,  sar¬ 
dines,  No.  1  pink  salmon,  etc. 

N.  R.  A.  AND  A.  A.  A. — ^Who  among  the  canners 
can  deny  that  much  better  market  conditions  have 
ruled  and  that  great  profits  have  resulted,  due  to 


these  worthy  governmental  activities?  Why,  there¬ 
fore,  all  the  newspaper  antagonism?  Well,  the  best 
answer  is,  Mr.  Editor,  have  your  readers  look  back 
to  your  issue  of  October  30th,  page  6,  and  read  again 
the  radio  address  by  Mr.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  Jr., 
entitled  “The  Die  Hards” — ^that’s  the  answer.  There 
is  one  thing  sure,  outside  of  a  few  biased  politicians 
or  rather  we  should  say  would-be  politicians,  every¬ 
one  in  the  canned  food  business,  from  producer  to 
distributor,  is  in  a  better  position  today  than  a  year 
ago. 

SPINACH — It  has  been  but  a  short  4  or  5  years 
ago  when  California  produced  a  very  large  pack,  and 
the  market  was  more  or  less  in  the  gutter  as  a  result 
thereof.  Indeed  our  California  friends  formed  a  hold¬ 
ing  company  to  take  over  the  surplus  and  it  was  at 
least  two  years  before  that  company  marketed  the 
surplus.  It  cost  the  boys  out  in  the  Golden  State  a 
pretty  penny  too.  They  won’t  forget  it  soon.  These 
remarks  are  occasioned  because  one  or  two  buyers  in 
Chicago  have  wondered  lately  if  they  were  going  to 
overdo  the  spinach  pack  again.  One  day  last  week 
a  certain  buyer  for  one  of  our  leading  houses  had 
brokers  offer  him  spinach  from  California  for  De¬ 
cember,  January  delivery;  Arkansas  for  November 
delivery;  Indiana  and  Ohio  for  November  delivery, 
and  all  in  addition  to  the  fall  pack  from  Maryland. 
The  market  on  the  latter  apparently  has  declined  as 
some  very  low  prices  have  prevailed  from  Baltimore 
lately  and  sizeable  business  has  been  recorded  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  These  low  levels  were:  No.  1  tin  Baltimore 
spinach  at  52i/^c;  No.  2  tin  Baltimore  spinach  at 
721/^c,  No.  2^0  tin  Baltimore  spinach  at  $1;  No.  10  tin 
Baltimore  spinach  at  $3.25. 

CORN — No.  2  Standard  Corn  is  more  than  firm. 
The  market  is  holding  its  own.  A  survey  was  made 
a  few  days  ago  and  available  lots  of  No.  2  Standard 
Corn  at  75c  are  indeed  small  in  number.  No.  2  tin 
Extra  Standard  Country  Gentleman  Corn  has  been 
in  demand  at  prices  ranging  from  85c  to  90c  f.  o.  b. 
Middle  Western  cannery  points. 

GRAPEFRUIT — Opehing  prices  have  been  named 
and  bookings  have  already  been  placed.  Opening 
prices  were:  24/2  Fancy  Grapefruit  Hearts  $1.10, 
48/8  oz.  Fancy  Grapefruit  Hearts  60c,  12/5  Fancy 
Grapefruit  Hearts  $3,  f.  o.  b.  Florida  common  points, 
shipment  December,  through  the  season  and  up  to 
May  1st.  These  prices  have  proved  attractive  to 
many  in  our  trade  as  it  is  generally  recognized  that 
under  the  A.  A.  A.  and  N.  R.  A.,  packing  costs  will 
be  materially  more  than  that  of  the  last  grapefruit 
season. 

THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  !  ! 

Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

5th  Edition  386  Pages  New  Low  Price  $5.00 
Published  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 
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GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “BAYOU” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

An  Unfortunate  Attack  Upon  Oysters — Just  Another  “Out¬ 
break” — Shrimp  Canning  Is  Done 

Mobile,  Ala.,  November  9,  1933. 

YSTERS — There  has  been  quite  a  bit  of  pub¬ 
licity  given  to  an  article  published  in  the 
Watchman  Magazine  of  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
discouraging  the  eating  of  oysters,  sea  food  and  in 
fact  all  flesh  foods  in  general. 

The  article  refers  principally  to  oysters,  but  it  also 
discourages  the  use  of  sea  foods  and  meats  as  unfit 
for  the  human  diet. 

Here  is  a  man,  Robert  Bruce  Thurber,  editor  of  the 
Watchman  Magazine,  who  apparently  is  neither  a 
physician  nor  a  dietician,  yet  he  is  telling  the  people 
what  to  eat  and  what  not  to  eat. 

A  human  being  is  omnivorous,  eating  both  meat 
and  vegetable  food  and  the  best  medical  authorities 
today  recommend  a  mixed  or  varied  diet  of  flesh  food, 
vegetable  and  fruit  as  essential  to  good  health  and 
prolonged  life,  so  Thurber  is  all  “wet.” 

I  have  nothing  against  vegetables  as  a  part  of  the 
diet,  because  I  eat  them  and  I  enjoy  them  when  served 
with  meats,  fowl  or  seafood,  but  I  don’t  make  a  meal 
of  vegetables  and  I  have  never  come  across  a  reputable 
physician  recommending  an  entirely  vegetable  diet  to 
a  well  person,  and  the  fact  that  physicians  prescribe 
beef  liver,  heart,  etc.,  for  anemic  cases  and  sea  foods 
for  goiter  shows  conclusively  that  meat  and  sea  foods 
are  needed  in  the  diet  and  exposes  the  folly  of  an 
exclusive  vegetable  diet. 

SHRIMP — The  shrimp  pack  in  this  section  is  prac¬ 
tically  done  with,  as  there  are  very  few  shrimp  avail¬ 
able  to  can  and  the  factories  are  idle  the  greater  part 
of  the  time. 

In  fact,  there  is  very  little  to  look  forward  to  in  the 
way  of  a  shrimp  pack  until  next  Spring,  as  shrimp 
seem  to  migrate  to  warmer  climate  at  the  first  spell 
of  cold  weather  or  they  bury  themselves  in  the  mud 
or  sand  in  the  Winter  like  crawfish. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  90c  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  small ;  $1.10  for  No.  1  medium  and  $1.20  per 
dozen  for  No.  1  fancy,  large,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By “BERKELEY” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Rain  Indicates  Wind-up  of  Season — Tomato  Season  Brought 
to  Close — Distributors  Reducing  Inventories,  Not  Adding  to 
Them — Canner  Holders  Feel  Quite  Comfortable — Spinach 
Pack  Well  Sold  Up — Good  Export  on  Asparagus — Crab 
Meat  Higher — Tuna  Now  Comes  From  Afar. 

San  Francisco,  November  9,  1933. 

Rain — The  first  rain  of  the  season  visited  Califor¬ 
nia  during  last  week,  serving  warning  that  winter 
is  close  at  hand.  The  downfall  was  especially 
heavy  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  district  but  all  sec¬ 


tions  of  the  State  were  visited  by  the  storm,  with 
snow  falling  in  the  high  mountains.  Some  damage  was 
done  to  wine  and  table  grapes  and  to  late  beans,  and 
the  tomato  season  was  brought  virtually  to  a  close, 
but  these  small  losses  were  outweighed  by  the  benefits. 

REDUCING  INVENTORIES  —  The  distributing 
trade  is  still  out  of  the  market,  except  for  small  lots, 
and  its  efforts  seem  to  be  concentrated  on  reducing 
holdings  to  normal  levels.  There  seems  to  be  a  gen¬ 
eral  desire  to  get  inventories  down  to  as  small  a  com¬ 
pass  as  possible  by  the  end  of  the  year  and  buying 
during  the  next  two  months  is  expected  to  be  confined 
largely  to  goods  for  immediate  requirements.  Of 
course,  something  might  happen  in  the  meantime  to 
bring  about  a  revival  of  buying  on  a  larger  scale,  but 
this  is  not  the  anticipated  program.  From  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  canner,  the  situation  at  present  is  quite 
satisfactory.  Early  orders  have  taken  care  of  a  large 
part  of  the  packs  of  fruits,  fish  and  vegetables.  The 
unsold  part  is  in  strong  hands  and  prices  are  being 
very  firmly  maintained,  with  prospects  of  advances  in 
many  lines.  Packs  have  been  held  down  to  quantities 
that  even  the  most  conservative  believe  can  easily  be 
absorbed,  suggesting  that  in  few  lines  will  there  be  an 
unsold  surplus  in  the  spring. 

SPINACH — Stocks  of  fancy  spring  pack  spinach  are 
closely  cleaned  up  in  the  California  market  and  a  large 
part  of  the  fall  pack  has  been  disposed  of  in  advance. 
Deliveries  of  fall  pack  will  commence  a  little  earlier 
than  usual  this  year,  weather  conditions  having  fav¬ 
ored  early  planting. 

ASPARAGUS — ^Packers  of  asparagus  are  comment¬ 
ing  on  the  interest  in  this  product  being  taken  by  the 
foreign  trade.  Export  business  is  keeping  up  in  good 
shape  and  asparagus  is  being  shipped  to  countries  that 
formerly  offered  but  a  limited  market.  This  outside 
demand  is  especially  welcome  this  year  as  the  pack 
proved  rather  larger  than  original  estimates.  This  is 
one  line  in  which  the  full  list  is  still  available. 

CRABMEAT — Japanese  crabmeat  has  advanced  a 
little  in  price  in  this  market  of  late,  with  fancy  halves 
coming  in  for  special  attention.  This  fish  scarcely  re¬ 
ceives  the  same  attention  in  the  Pacific  Coast  market 
as  formerly,  the  consuming  public  having  taken  a  lik¬ 
ing  to  the  crabmeat  packed  in  Alaska.  The  Alaskan 
product  has  the  flavor  of  the  crabs  taken  on  the  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Oregon  and  Washington  coasts  and  has  supr 
planted  the  imported  shell  fish  to  a  considerable  extent. 

The  entire  line  of  canned  fish  is  rather  dull  just  now 
but  there  seems  to  be  an  absence  of  pressure  to  sell,  so 
prices  are  unchanged.  Some  of  the  large  firms  are 
sold  up  on  red  halves,  but  there  are  still  good  holdings 
of  No.  1  tails.  Chums  are  in  rather  light  supply  and 
a  good  part  of  the  pack  of  pinks  has  also  been  disposed 
of.  While  it  is  still  possible  to  locate  stocks  of  pinks 
at  less  than  $1.25,  these  are  getting  limited  and  holders 
demand  that  immediate  shipments  be  made  and  that 
cash  be  laid  on  the  line.  For  deferred  shipment  the 
$1.25  price  is  general. 

The  name  California  Tuna  is  becoming  almost  a  mis¬ 
nomer  as  far  as  the  canned  pack  is  concerned.  True, 
the  pack  is  made  in  California  but  few  of  the  fish  are 
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now  taken  in  California  waters,  with  most  of  the  sup¬ 
ply  coming  from  points  two  or  three  thousand  miles 
distant,  and  some  from  as  far  away  as  Japan.  Frank 
H.  Reed,  of  Los  Angeles,  representing  several  large 
tuna  packing  companies,  recently  completed  an  eight 
months’  survey  of  the  tuna  fishing  industry  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Galapagos  Islands  and  off  the  coast  of 
Ecuador.  Plans  are  now  being  made  for  concentrating 
much  of  the  tuna  fishing  fleet  at  Balboa  and  of  con¬ 
structing  a  refrigerating  plant  there  capable  of  hand¬ 
ling  six  hundred  tons  of  fish  at  a  time.  The  fish  will 
then  be  shipped  to  California  on  large  liners  making 
the  trip  through  the  Panama  Canal.  This  plan  will 
save  the  fishing  and  packing  industry  thousands  of 
dollars  a  month  by  doing  away  with  the  7000-mile 
round  voyage  between  the  packing  plants  in  California 
and  the  fishing  grounds  in  the  tropics  by  the  small  tuna 
clippers. 

OPPOSE  PROCESS  TAX  —  Representative  salmon 
packers  of  the  Columbia  River  district  have  joined  in 
forwarding  a  protest  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
against  the  proposal  to  place  a  processing  tax  of  6  cents 
a  pound  on  salmon  products.  They  declare  that  such 
a  tax  would  be  ruinous  to  the  industry. 

The  British  Columbia  salmon  pack  for  the  season  to 
date  is  placed  at  1,190,390  cases,  as  against  1,029,013 
cases  for  the  same  period  last  year. 

NOTES 

The  Mount  Ida  and  Ehmann  olive  packing  plants  at 
Oroville,  Calif.,  will  operate  this  year,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  local  crop  is  very  light.  Purchases  have  been 
made  in  outside  districts  and  a  larger  pack  is  planned 
for  these  plants  than  was  made  last  year.  Fruit  is 
now  being  delivered  and  processing  has  been  started, 
but  no  canning  will  be  done  before  the  middle  of  Decem¬ 
ber.  By  the  time  the  new  pack  is  ready  for  the  market 
it  is  expected  that  the  carryover  for  the  industry  will 
be  reduced  to  50,000  cases,  or  the  smallest  in  years. 

The  California  cling  peach  crop  proved  rather  small¬ 
er  than  seemed  likely  just  before  packing  commenced 
and  canners  are  being  advised  by  the  California  Cling 
Peach  Control  Committee  that  less  money  was  needed 
for  the  purchase  of  surplus  No.  1  fruit  than  had  been 
collected.  Growers  have  been  paid  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
amount  due  and  final  payments  will  be  completed  this 
month.  Canners  have  received  a  refund  of  $1.50  a  ton 
on  the  assessment  of  $5.00  a  ton. 

The  Independent  Growers’  Association,  a  peach  can¬ 
ning  co-operative,  will  have  a  hearing  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  November  15,  on  a  Federal  charge  of  having 
packed  more  than  its  allotment  of  95,000  cases  of  cling 
peaches.  F.  E.  Laney,  president  of  the  co-operative, 
denies  violation  of  Federal  provisions.  He  said  that 
association  members  were  unable  to  become  parties  to 
the  peach  marketing  agreement  because  its  provisions 
did  not  fit  farmers  who  process  fruit  from  their  own 
farms. 

John  S.  Smith,  of  the  Smith  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  San  Jose,  Calif.,  whose  lines  include  canning  ma¬ 
chinery,  passed  away  recently. 


M.  Feibusch,  112  Market  street,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  has  filed  a  statement  to  indicate  that  he  is  in 
business  under  the  firm  style  of  the  Orchard  City  Can¬ 
ning  Company. 

The  Rubnek  Company,  canners  of  fruits  for  salad, 
have  opened  for  business  at  52  Natoma  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

The  Mountain  View  Canning  Company  has  been 
incorporated  at  San  Francisco  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$50,000  by  J.  Poma,  R.  C.  Ogden,  and  E.  M.  Darrimon. 

Eugene  M.  O’Neill,  San  Francisco,  has  been  made 
selling  agent  in  Northern  California  for  the  Santa 
Clara  Packing  Company,  of  San  Jose,  packers  of 
fruits  and  tomato  juice. 

T.  H.  Eggers  has  engaged  in  business  as  canned 
foods  broker,  with  offices  at  200  Davis  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Fred  Lalone,  of  Sierra  Madre,  Calif.,  recently 
opened  a  can  of  yellow  cling  peaches  and  found  that 
one  had  turned  to  gold.  Anyway,  she  found  a  per¬ 
fectly  good  gold  watch  in  the  can.  Rid  of  its  syrup, 
the  timepiece  ran  perfectly. 

Pittsburg  Canners,  Inc.,  has  been  incorporated  at 
Pittsburg,  Calif.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000  by 
S.  H.  Marks,  John  Hay  and  William  Cohn. 

Irving  Granicher,  of  the  sales  department  of  the 
California  Packing  Corporation,  San  Francisco,  left 
this  week  on  a  vacation  tour  of  the  Pacific  northwest 
with  Mrs.  Granicher.  Their  automobile  was  stowed 
away  on  the  Lena  Luckenbach,  bound  for  Portland, 
Oregon,  and  from  that  point  they  will  motor  to 
Seattle  and  into  British  Columbia. 

Don  Macfee,  who  buys  canned  foods  for  Sussman, 
Wormser  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  has  become  quite  an 
airplane  fan.  He  recently  made  the  trip  to  Chicago 
and  return  by  the  air  route.  He  left  Chicago  one  eve¬ 
ning  at  five  o’clock  and  reported  for  duty  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  the  next  morning  at  eight  o’clock. 

Thirty-six  years  ago,  as  a  youth  of  seventeen,  M. 
Feibusch,  canned  foods  broker  of  112  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco,  came  to  this  country  to  make  his  way 
under  the  guidance  of  an  uncle,  Arno  Feibusch.  Fam¬ 
ily  history  is  now  repeating  itself  and  Mr.  Feibusch 
is  now  caring  in  the  same  way  for  a  nephew,  Martin 
H.  Feibusch,  of  Berlin,  a  lad  of  fifteen  years.  The 
youngster  made  the  seven  thousand  mile  trip  to  San 
Francisco  alone  and  has  been  legally  adopted  by  his 
uncle. 

Charles  A.  Dillon,  a  pioneer  resident  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  and  for  forty  years  with  Sussman,  Wormser 
&  Co.,  wholesale  grocers  passed  away  recently.  He 
was  well  known  in  the  canned  foods  trade. 

The  famous  old  sailing  ship,  Star  of  Alaska,  long 
in  the  service  of  the  salmon  canning  trade  out  of  San 
Francisco,  has  been  purchased  from  the  Alaska  Pack¬ 
ers’  Association  by  Frank  G.  Kissinger.  The  new 
owner  plans  to  sail  the  Pacific  and  the  Caribbean 
catching  and  preserving  specimens  of  marine  life  but 
instead  of  being  canned  these  will  make  their  way 
into  aquariums. 
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What  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

are  Doing 


BAN  ON  USE  OF  LOSS  LEADERS  URGED  BY 
N.  A.  W.  C.  A.  IN  PLEA  TO  ROOSEVELT 

ONTENDING  that  the  grocery  distributing  in¬ 
dustry  is  operating  under  a  handicap  due  to 
the  rulings  of  the  so-called  Master  Retail  Code 
approved  by  the  Administration  on  October  23  last, 
which  permits  retailers,  save  grocers,  who  are  not 
included  in  the  code,  to  use  food  products  as  “loss 
leaders”  the  National  American  Wholesale  Grocers’ 
Association  has  asked  President  Roosevelt  to  order 
the  application  of  a  temporary  prohibition  against 
the  use  of  food  products  as  loss  leaders  irrespective 
of  by  whom  sold. 

In  the  letter  to  the  President,  the  trade  group 
pointed  out  the  difficulties  which  the  A.  A.  A.  is  ex¬ 
periencing  in  coming  to  an  agreement  on  the  master 
code  which  will  govern  operations  of  the  grocery 
trade,  both  wholesale  and  retail,  and  forecast  that  it 
will  be  some  time  before  the  situation  is  corrected. 
Unless  some  provision  is  made  for  the  protection  of 
grocers  against  the  use  by  their  competitors  of  food 
products  as  loss  leaders,  until  the  master  code  be¬ 
comes  effective,  trade  resentment  over  the  delay, 
already  keen,  may  be  expected  to  rise  to  the  point 
where  serious  embarrassment  to  the  Administration 
might  well  result,  it  was  contended. 

The  letter,  sent  to  President  Roosevelt  by  C.  H. 
Jannsen  and  M.  L.  Toulme,  representing  grocery  in¬ 
terests,  closed  with  a  strong  appeal  for  immediate 
action. 

“In  behalf  of  over  400,000  retail  and  wholesale 
grocers  we  join  in  urging  you  most  earnestly  to  issue 
at  once  an  executive  order  extending  to  food  and  gro¬ 
cery  retailers  the  protection  of  a  loss  limitation  clause 
similar  to  that  included  in  the  so-called  master  retail 
code  that  you  promulgated  on  October  23,  last,”  the 
letter  appealed  to  President  Roosevelt. 

“We  urge  this  as  a  temporary  expedient  so  that  the 
apparent  and  very  harmful  discrimination  against 
food  and  grocery  retailers,  as  compared  with  other 
retailers,  may  be  promptly  removed,”  it  was  con¬ 
tinued. 

“Over  400,000  food  and  grocery  distributors  in  this 
country  feel  that  there  has  been  unfair  discrimination 
against  them.  Such  an  order  from  you  now,  pending 
the  realization  of  the  master  food  and  grocery  code 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  A.  A.  A.  upon  which  hearings 
were  completed  on  October  12  last,  will  go  a  long 
way  towards  removing  this  feeling  of  resentment  and 
resistance,  and  to  reassure  the  trade  that  they  will 
receive  fair  treatment  on  the  part  of  the  Administra¬ 
tion,  thus  winning  back  for  your  N.  R.  A.  and  A.  A.  A. 
programs  the  support  of  the  food  and  grocery  in¬ 


dustry,  so  willingly  extended  to  you  in  July  and  now 
seriously  threatened  in  the  entire  trade  because  of 
this  feeling  of  unfair  discrimination.  Your  splendid 
program  of  relief  distribution  is  likewise  in  jeopardy 
because  of  ths  general  feeling  of  resentment. 

“We  assume,  in  exempting  food  articles  from  the 
master  retail  code,  that  you  feel  the  master  code  for 
food  distributors  would  be  placed  before  you 
promptly  for  your  acceptance,”  the  letter  stated  in 
commenting  on  this  phase  of  the  situation. 

“It  is  now  apparent  that  A.  A.  A.  officials  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  realities  which  make  it  extremely  un¬ 
likely  that  there  can  be  prompt  action  in  connection 
with  the  food  distributors’  code,”  the  plea  pointed  out. 

“The  interest  of  food  retailers,  wholesalers  and 
manufacturers  are  so  involved  and  intertwined  that 
we  are  not  surprised  that  the  A.  A.  A.  officials  feel 
that  fair  practice  codes  to  govern  distributors  as  well 
as  food  manufacturers  and  processors,  such  as  can- 
ners,  coffee  roasters,  etc.,  must  be  developed  simul¬ 
taneously  and  also  put  into  effect  at  the  same  time. 

“This  means  further  delay  of  weeks  or  months.  In 
the  meantime,  the  food  industries  and  particularly 
food  distributors  will  be  under  the  necessity  of  oper¬ 
ating  under  the  discrimination  referred  to  above  as 
compared  with  all  other  merchants. 

“We  respectfully  submit  that  practically  half  the 
retail  establishments  of  the  nation  are  involved  and 
hurt  by  this  discrimination  aside  from  the  thousands 
of  wholesale  and  manufacturing  interests  adversely 
affected. 

“This  measure  deserves  the  immediate  attention  of 
the  Administration  because  of  its  overwhelming  im¬ 
portance  in  the  lives  of  millions  of  Americans  directly 
affected,  with  other  millions  deriving  their  livelihood 
indirectly  from  food  and  grocery  distribution.” 

JH  jt 

KNOWLES  A.  RYERSON  APPOINTED  CHIEF  OF 
BUREAU  OF  PLANT  INDUSTRY 

Will  Succeed  Dr.  W.  A.  Taylor  Who  Retires  December  31 
After  42  Years’  Service  With  the  Department 

The  appointment  of  Knowles  A.  Ryerson  as  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  effective  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  was  announced  today  by  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  Henry  A.  Wallace. 

Mr.  Ryerson  will  succeed  Dr.  W.  A.  Taylor,  who 
retires  the  first  of  the  year  after  42  years’  service  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  20  of  which  have  been 
as  head  of  the  Department’s  largest  scientific  bureau. 
Dr.  Taylor  reached  the  retirement  age  on  July  1, 1933, 
but  the  President  granted  an  extension  of  six  months 
at  the  urgent  request  of  Secretary  Wallace. 
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Mr.  Ryerson  is  now  in  charge  of  the  Division  of 
Foreign  Plant  Introduction,  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus¬ 
try.  His  promotion  to  the  position  as  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  is  announced  now  so  that  he  may  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  work  for  the  next  few  weeks  with  Dr. 
Taylor  on  budgetary  and  administrative  problems  be¬ 
fore  he  assumes  his  new  responsibilities. 

Knowles  A.  Ryerson  was  born  on  October  17,  1892, 
at  Seattle,  Washington.  He  received  his  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  from  the  University  of  California 
in  1916,  and  an  M.  S.  degree  from  the  same  university 
in  1924.  He  was  with  the  agricultural  extension  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  University  of  California  from  1919  to  1925, 
first  as  assistant  State  club  leader,  and  later  as  assist¬ 
ant  farm  adviser  and  farm  adviser  of  Los  Angeles 
County. 

From  1925  to  1927  Mr.  Ryerson  was  in  Haiti  as 
horticulturist  on  the  staff  of  the  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station.  For  seven  months  in  1927  he  was 
horticulturist  with  the  Joint  Palestine  Survey  Com¬ 
mission  in  Palestine  and  Trans jordania,  after  which 
he  became  head  of  the  Division  of  Foreign  Plant  Im¬ 
portations  in  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  His 
search  for  plants  that  would  be  economically  advan¬ 
tageous  to  this  country  have  taken  him  to  Canada, 
Spain,  Morocco,  Algiers,  Tunis,  Sicily,  and  other 
countries. 

During  the  War  Mr.  Ryerson  served  with  the  Forest 
Engineers  Branch  of  the  A.  E.  F.  in  France,  1917- 
1919.  He  was  on  the  staff  of  agricultural  damage  in¬ 
vestigations  section  of  the  American  Peace  Commis¬ 
sion,  January  to  March,  1919,  and  agricultural  officer 
at  the  American  embarkation  center  in  France  from 
March  to  June,  1930.  For  his  service  in  France  he 
received  tho  Chevalier  du  Merite  Agricole  from  the 
French  government. 

He.  is  a  Fellow  , of  the  American  Geographical  So¬ 
ciety,  Washington  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  a  mem¬ 


ber  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  American  Association  of  Horticultural 
Science,  Society  of  American  Military  Engineers, 
American  Horticultural  Society,  American  Legion, 
Alpha  Zeta,  Alpha  Kappa  Lambda,  and  Phi  Delta 
Kappa.  He  is  the  author  of  numerous  bulletins  and 
articles  on  horticulture  and  agricultural  exploration. 

Dr.  William  A.  Taylor  entered  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  as  assistant  pomologist 
in  1891.  He  was  born  in  Chelsea,  Michigan,  June  23, 
1863,  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  from 
Michigan  State  College  in  1888,  and  then  served  for 
three  years  as  manager  of  a  Michigan  fruit  farm  and 
nursery  before  coming  to  the  department.  He  re¬ 
ceived  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  from  Michigan 
State  College  in  1913. 

Dr.  Taylor  became  pomologist  in  charge  of  field  in¬ 
vestigations  for  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  in  1901 
and  continued  in  this  position  until  1910.  He  was 
appointed  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  In¬ 
dustry,  and  after  three  years  in  this  position,  became 
Chief  of  the  Bureau.  He  is  the  author  of  numerous 
bulletins  and  articles,  and  addresses  before  horticul¬ 
tural  and  pomological  societies. 

In  1900  Dr.  Taylor  served  as  an  expert  in  horticul¬ 
ture  with  the  United  States  Commission  to  the  Paris 
Exposition  and  was  a  member  of  the  International 
Jury  on  fruit  trees  and  fruit.  The  Chevalier  du 
Merite  Agricole  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
French  government.  In  1904  he  served  as  a  member 
of  the  International  Jury  of  the  Department  of  Horti¬ 
culture  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  and  in  1918  was  a 
member  of  the  Agricultural  Commission  to  Europe. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  American  Pomological  So¬ 
ciety,  Botanical  Society  of  Washington  (president, 
1910),  American  Society  for  Horticultural  Science 
(president,  1908-1909),  Washington  Academy  of 
Science,  Biological  Society  of  Washington,  American 
Forestry  Association,  and  the  American  Horticultural 
Society. 


Too  Late  To  Classify 


CANNERY  FOR  SALE— On  account  of  the  owner’s 
age,  his  Grapefruit  Cannery  is  for  sale.  Has  own 
electric  plant,  3  wells  fuel,  and  low  taxes;  ready 
market.  Very  reasonable. 

J.  M.  Bradac,  Brooksville,  Fla. 

FOR  SALE— Complete  Model  26  Tomato  Washer,  Ro¬ 
tary  Washer  and  Washer  Scald er. 

One  Hand-Pack  Filler,  Monel  Metal  top.  can  feed 
hopper. 

Interested  to  sell  these  machines  or  exchange. 

Orange  Canning  Co.,  Inc.,  Orange,  Conn. 

WANTED— Used  Stringless  Bean  Snipper. 

Used  Monitor  Tomato  Washer  and  Soalder. 

Orange  Canning  Co.,  Inc.,  Orange,  Conn. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers;  tThomas  J.  Meehan  A  Co.,  *Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  §Harry  H.  Mahool  A  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  beaded  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

Balto.  N.Y. 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 


White  Mammoth,  No.  2^! . 2.26 

Peeled.  No.  21/2 . 

Laree,  No.  2% .  2.26 

Peeled.  No.  2% .  S-16 

Medium.  No.  2^^ . 2.10 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2.  round  cans  2.26  2.60 

Medium.  No.  2 .  2.00  2.60 

Lance,  No.  2 . . .  2.10  2.60 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  2.10 

Small,  No.  1  tq .  1.90 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  2.15 

Small.  No.  1  sq .  1.80 

BAKED  BEANSt 

16  . . . 

No.  2%  . 821/2 . 

No.  10  .  3.00  . 

BEANS* 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2  .72 '•■j  .77','2 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  3.50  . 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 75  . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 .  . . 

Red  Kidney  Standard,  No.  2 . 72i'2 . 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.50  3.50 

LIMA  BEANS*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green .  1.40  1.40 

No.  10  .  7.00  7.00 

No.  2  Medium  Green .  1.10  . 

No.  10  .  5.50  . 

No.  2  Green  and  White . 90  . 

No.  10  .  4.50  . 

No.  2  Fresh  'V^ite . 80  .80 

No.  10  .  4.00  4.00 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 70  .70 

BEETS* 

Baby,  No.  2......... . . 

WTiole,  No.  2 . 90  . 

Whole.  No.  21/3 .  1.10  . 

Whole.  No.  10. . 3.25  . 

Cut.  No.  2 . .'. . 75  .75 

Cut.  No.  214 . 90  . 

Cut,  No.  16 .  3.25  . 

Diced,  No.  10 .  3.25  . 

CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 75  . 

Sliced,  No.  10 .  3.75  . 

Standard.  Diced,  No.  2 . 75  . 

Diced,  No.  10 .  3.65  . 


CORN* 


Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  10 . 

Shoepeft,  Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.00  . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 95  . 

Standard,  No.  2 .  '.87'/^ . 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 90  . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 85  . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 77% . 

Standard,  No.  10 .  4.50  . 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  2  Tali . 70  . 

Split,  No.  10 .  2.76  _ 

.MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 70  . 

No.  10  .  4.00  . 

Fancy,  No.  2.„.......„....................— . 76  ........ 

No.  10  .  4.26  . 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard.  No.  2 .  1.00  . 

No.  10  . 


PEAS*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Pois . . . .  , 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  1  Early  June,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 


No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  1.10  1.10 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  1.05  1.05 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  6.00  . . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  5.75  . 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2*/i> .  1.00  t.90 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  .  3.00  t2.75 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 


SAUER  KRAUT* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  21/3  .  1.15  tl.lO 

No.  3  . . 

No.  10  .  3.75  t3.75 

SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 75  t.75 

No.  2%.  .  1.00  tl.OO 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  .  3.25  t3.25 

California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast* 

Standard,  No.  2% .  tl.25 

Standard,  No.  10 .  t4.00 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2  . 85  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 80  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard.  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  Factory . 60  . 

No.  2%  . SO  .80 

No.  3  . 85  .85 

No.  10  .  2.75  2.50 


TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 


Standard,  No.  1 . 50  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 50  . 

No.  2  . 80  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . -. . 75  t.77>^. 

No.  3  .  1.26  .  * 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.25  tl.25 

No.  10  .  4.25  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  4.10  t4.15 

TOMATO  PUREE*  <F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 50  .50 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  _ . 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings .  ‘ . 

No.  10  Trimmings . 

TOMATO  JUICE* 

No.  1  . 50  .60 


Canned  Fruits 

APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michitran.  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water .  3.25  3.25 

Pa.,  No.  3 . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack .  3.50  . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2% .  1.40  tl.30 

Choice,  No.  2% .  1.55  tl.60 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . . 

No.  8  . . 

No.  10,  water .  4.25  . 


No.  2.  Preserved . . . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup .  . . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  .  7.25 

CHERRIES* 

Standard  Red,  Water,  No.  2 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

N.  Y.  Red  S.  Pitted,  No.  10... 

California  Standard.  2\i> . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2%......„ . . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 


8  oz . 60 

No.  2  .  1.20 

No.  5  .  3.50 

No.  1  Juice . 62  %>  .65 

No.  2  Juice . .  *  1.05 

No.  5  Juice .  3.50 

PEARS* 

Standards,  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup....  1.00  . 

No.  10  .  4.60  . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%...,  1.40  ........ 

Fancy  .  tl.76 

Choice  .  1.60  tl.60 

Standard,  No.  10 . *4.75 


1.86 

2.00 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C. 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C . 

Fancy.  No.  2%,  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails.... 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  3 . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack . 

PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2% _ 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2% . 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Shredded,  Syrup.  No.  10 . 

Crushed.  Extra,  No.  10 . 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  lo . 

Porto  Rico  No.  10 . 


Balto. 

N.Y. 

1.36 

1.60 

1.86 

1.60 

.76 

4.25 

1.90 

1.80 

*1.80 

*1.66 

*1.60 

*1.40 

5.50 

! 

1 

RASPBERRIES* 
Black  Water,  No.  2... 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black.  Syrup,  No.  2. 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10... 


STRAWBERRIES*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.25  2.30 

No.  10s  . „„....  9.60  . 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE* 

16  oz..  Factory . 

No.  2.  17-oz.  cans.  Factory. 
No.  2,  19-oz.  cans.  Factory. 

LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

(•l>-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 


OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oz. . 

5  oz .  1.00 

8  oz . 

10  oz . 

Selects,  6  oz..... . 

SALMON! 


Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.76  fl.lS 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . . 

Flat,  No.  1 .  . . 

Flat.  No.  % . 

Pink,  Tall.  No.  1 .  1.27>/>tl.20 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  %. . 75* . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 .  3.26  ........ 

Flat,  No.  % . 86  . 

Chums,  Tall  .  1.22%tl.l6 

Medium,  Red,  Tall .  1.22% . 


SHRIMPS 


Dry,  No.  1 .  1.00  1.00 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large .  1.00  1.00 

SARDINES  (Domestic),  per  case 

1,4  Oil,  keyless .  2.60  *2.60 

1/4  Oil,  keys .  2.90  *2.90 

1/4  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

1/4  Oil,  Carton .  3.26  *3.16 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . 2.60  *2.60 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  2.36  *2.40 

California  Oval,  No.  1,  48’s .  3.00  2.75 

TUNA  FISH!  (California),  per  case 

White,  %8  .  7.80 

White,  Is  . . . . . .  18.66  . . 

Blue  Fin,  %s . . . . . .  ....... 

Blue  Fin,  Is . . . .  . .  , 

Striped,  %8  .  3.66  ........ 

Striped,  %s  .  6.00  ....... 

Striped,  Is  .  9.00  

Yellow,  1/18.  Fancy .  4.66  ........ 

Yellows,  %8,  Fancy .  7.30  ........ 

Yellow,  Is  .  18.66  ....... 


Xoveutbcr  1,7, 1!),) 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 


You  generally  find 
the  better  grade 
Canner  insured 


through 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 

at 

WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 

Over  A  Quarter  Century 
oj  Successful  Service 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Incorporated 

540  North  Michigan  Ave. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Telephone  Delaware  9400 


Pears,  Beets  and  Mixed  Vegetables 

we  offer  the 

Sterling  Peeler  aCuber 


As  being  the  most  practical  on  the 
market  for  the  peeling  and  cubing 
of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

When  in  the  market  for  a  peeler 
or  cuber,  think  of  ^^STERLING^^ 
and  write, 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC. 

Lombard  &  Concord  Streets 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Write  for  copy  of  our  late  catalog 

We  manufacture  machinery  for  canning  of  the 
various  fruits,  vegetables,  sea  foods,  etc. 


BETTER  QUALITY 


more  tons  to  the  acre 


The  Improved 

Clark's  Special 

Deeper  and  Smoother 
Heavier  in  Yield 
Less  Wastage  per  Ton 


Claris’s  Special  "B"  Tomaio 

Of  Greater  Baltimore  type  and  season,  Clarkes  Special  has  been  bred  to  give  a 
larger  pack.  In  two  ways  is  this  accomplished:  first  by  a  more  abundant  yield  per  plant; 
and  second  by  less  wastage  per  ton  of  fruits  owing  to  the  greater  depth  from  stem  to 
blossom  end. 

We  invite  your  attention  to  the  qualities  of  this 
variety  as  a  heavy  yielding,  canning  tomato. 

Quality  Seeds  are  Bred— Not  Just  Grown 

Aaanrtatfil  Jnr. 

BREEDERS  and  GROWERS 

Nm  (Cnnnprlirut 

PRODUCTION  BRANCHES  iN  TEN  WESTERN  STATES 


